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ETA SIGMA PHI 


By CrarK G. Kvuesier, ’29 
Northwestern University 


The fourth annual convention of Eta Sigma Phi was held 
April 27 and 28 at the University of Iowa. There were present 
delegates from twenty-three colleges and universities, many of 
whom had travelled a great distance. During the convention the 
chapter roll was increased, by the granting of ten petitions, to 
include thirty-seven chapters. Those added to the list were the 
following: Alpha Alpha, at Agnes Scott College; Alpha Beta, at 
Lehigh University; Alpha Zeta, at the University of Michigan; 
Alpha Theta, at Hunter College; Alpha Iota, at the University 
of South Carolina; Alpha Kappa, at the University of Illinois; 
Alpha Lambda, at the University of Oklahoma; Alpha Mu, at the 
University of Missouri; Alpha Nu, at Davidson College. A 
rather conservative expansion policy was again in favor; for it 
was generally agreed that in order better to further the cause 
of the classics the qualifications of each petitioning group should 
be sympathetically but very carefully examined. The requirements 
stressed were (1) that the members of the classical faculty be 
engaged in professional activities; (2) that the college shall have 
been on the roll of the Association of American Universities for 
at least five years; (3) finally, that the petitioning body be able to 
function as an active influence for classical learning. 

In the business sessions were discussed many matters vital to 
the development and efficacy of the organization. A formal pre- 
sentation of these honorary members opened the first meeting: 
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Professors Bonner, Bryan, Crum, Flickinger, Kirk, Potter, Smith, 
and Stout. There followed a detailed discussion of the new ritual 
as prepared by Dr. Smith, of the University of Chicago, and the 
members of her committee. Among the changes adopted was a 
new nomenclature for the officers of the fraternity, the new 
names being more in keeping with the true Greek usage. They are 
as follows: President, Prytanis; First Vice-president, Proto- 
hyparchos; Second Vice-president, Deutero-hyparchos; Record- 
ing Secretary, Grammateus; Corresponding Secretary, Epistolo- 
graphos; Treasurer, Chrysophylax; Sergeant-at-arms, Pyloros. 
The discussion of the ritual closed with its adoption by the dele- 
gates. 

Perhaps the most significant of the accomplishments of the 
convention was the acceptance of a definite program for high- 
school expansion. It was voted that Eta Sigma Phi permit medals 
to be awarded under its auspices to high-school seniors who dur- 
ing their fourth year merit in Latin or Greek a grade of A or its 
numerical equivalent. Orders for these medals are to be sent for 
approval to a registrar to be appointed by Eta Sigma Phi.* This 
program is now being developed further by a committee with the 
assistance of Dr. Flickinger, of the University of Iowa, under 
whose guidance it had its inception. The obvious worth of such 
an enterprise needs no comment. 

At the last business meeting reports of various committees were 
given; it will suffice to epitomize here only those of paramount 
importance. (1) Definite provision for financing the official pub- 
lication, the Nuntius, was made in an amendment to the consti- 
tution. (2) A report by the Grand Corresponding Secretary listed 
activities pursued by local chapters of the fraternity during the 
last year such as saturnalias, Roman banquets, plays, pageants, 
book reviews, talks, and papers. (3) The geographical rotation 
system, as set forth at the third annual meeting, was favored by 
the convention committee, on whose recommendation the invita- 
tion of the Mississippi State College for Women for next year’s 


1Fuller details will be published in an early number of the CLASSICAL 
JOURNAL. 
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meeting was accepted. (4) Finally, upon recommendation of the 
Nominating Committtee the following nominees were unani- 
mously elected to office: 

Grand President, Clark G. Kuebler, Beta Chapter, Northwest- 
ern University; Grand First Vice-president, Linn H. Matthews, 
Epsilon Chapter, University of Iowa; Grand Second Vice-presi- 
dent, Martha B. Hilton, Pi Chapter, Birmingham Southern Col- 
lege ; Grand Corresponding Secretary, Charles Lesh, Theta Chap- 
ter, Indiana University; Grand Recording Secretary, J. Marion 
Lietwiler, Gamma Chapter, Ohio University; Grand Sergeant-at- 
arms, William Gerber, Omicron Chapter, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The convention did not confine itself solely to matters of bus- 
iness. A very excellent program of entertainment had been ar- 
ranged by Epsilon Chapter. During the course of the business 
sessions the following papers were read: “The Meaning of 
Aeschylus’ Persians,” by Dr. Roy C. Flickinger, of the University 
of Iowa; “A Roman Gentleman of the Silver Age,” by Dean S. 
E.. Stout, of Indiana University ; and “The Value of Greek to Re- 
ligious Workers,” by Professor Sherman Kirk, of Drake Univer- 
sity. On Friday evening the delegates were guests of Epsilon 
Chapter at an informal dinner in the new Memorial Union. A 
unique feature of the occasion were the crowns worn by the 
guests which had been modeled after one represented on a Minoan 
fresco at Cnossus. Later in the evening a ter-octo-centennial 
performance of the Persians of Aeschylus was given under the 
direction of the Department of Speech. An informal reception 
concluded the entertainment of the evening. The Grand President, 
William T. Lesh, presided at the annual banquet held Saturday 
evening at the Hotel Jefferson. An address entitled “Athenian 
After Dinner Entertainment,” by Dr. R. J. Bonner, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, brought the convention to a close. 











ON MEDIAEVAL LATIN * 


By Martin B. Ruup 
University of Minnesota 


I have first of all to apologize to you most sincerely for pre- 
suming to address you at all. For I should not like to have to con- 
fess the trouble I have with a page of sound classical Latin or the 
dubious sense that sometimes emerges even after the most arduous 
labors. What business have I, then, a barbarian from the field of 
English, with small Latin and less Greek, to address a body of 
classical teachers? The answer to that question, and my only plea, 
is the zeal of the convert, the enthusiasm of one who, having dis- 
covered a great treasure, is eager to share it with those who have 
themselves possessed it a long time. And that statement must ex- 
cuse, perhaps justify, a very brief apologia pro vita mea. 

I was lucky enough to be born forty-three years ago in a small 
town and to enter high school nearly thirty years ago, when the 
high schools, particularly the smaller ones, were still primarily 
college preparatory schools. We were brought up on a strait cur- 
riculum of English, Latin, mathematics, and a dash of science. 
From those iron rations there was no relief and no escape. It was 
lucky for me; for had there been a way out, I should probably 
have come out of high school with no Latin at all. In college, then 
cursed by the free elective system, I was left free to follow every 
passing whim and interest; and being a person of many fancies 
and weak will, I allowed Latin to fall by the wayside. Two or 
three years later I entered Graduate School; and then it was 
borne in upon me, what I had already begun to suspect, that a 
knowledge of Latin was all but indispensable to the student of 
English and that, if I really wished to do serious work, there 


1An address delivered before the American Classical League at Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, July 5, 1928. 
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was nothing for it but to learn Latin anew. That elementary fact 
became more luminous still as my interests and studies carried me 
increasingly into the language and literature of mediaeval Eng- 
land. And in the Middle Ages, whatever one’s field, it is impos- 
sible to turn round without Latin. 

The teacher of Latin, properly enough, devotes himself to the 
language and literature of the classical and post-classical age, from 
Plautus, say, to Claudian and Sidonius Apollinaris. Beyond that 
limit lies for him too often darkness, Gregory of Tours, and 
worse. But that attitude, of course, is all wrong; and it is, to put it 
mildly, something worse than a vulgar error to turn up one’s nose 
at the magnificent idiom which for a thousand years after the last 
Roman Emperor in the West was the international language of 
Europe. For Latin, even in that rough and ready sense in which 
it may be said to be dead at all, did not die at the fall of Rome; it 
died of humanistic purism at the Renaissance. During the whole 
long span of the Middle Ages it was the langue commune of the 
West, the one foreign language that all educated men knew and 
very often the only language they wrote. It was the language, as 
it happily still is, of the Church; it was the language of govern- 
ment, of justice, and of administration of every state in Western 
Christendom from the Holy Roman Empire to the tiniest German 
margraviate and Italian republic; Magna Carta, the Golden Bull, 
and the Coroners’ Rolls of England are alike in Latin. It was the 
language, too, of the schools and universities and of learned men 
everywhere. More than that, it was to an extent that we hardly 
realize the language of literature — romances, books of travels, 
real and imaginary, popular tales, and poetry, the language of the 
great hymns of the Church and of the joyous songs of the Goliar- 
di. Finally, it was to an amazing degree the language of private 
accounts. In England, for instance, there are preserved in the 
Public Record Office, in local archives, and in the muniment rooms 
of manor houses up and down the country vast quantities of man- 
orial accounts — those painstaking and meticulous records of the 
state of the manor which the bailiff and reeve had to submit each 
year to the lord or his steward. And these records are till very 
modern times in Latin. 
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A strange Latin, no doubt, it often was, with a syntax that 
would have sorely puzzled Petronius and a vocabulary that smacks 
at every turn of the vernacular. But it is important to discriminate. 
The Latinity of the Middle Ages differed enormously from cen- 
tury to century, from country to country, from writer to writer, 
from document to document. There is, on the one hand, the brok- 
en down Latin of Gregory of Tours, the monks’ Latin of the Le- 
genda Aurea, and the bookkeepers’ Latin of private and manorial 
accounts, where we may read of such strange creatures as cinder- 
manni (“charcoal burners”) and of “una magna sera vocata 
hangyng lok.” On the other hand, there is the ornate pseudo- 
Ciceronianism of Saxo Grammaticus, the graceful, sinewy direct- 
ness of the Venerable Bede, the elegance and urbanity of John of 
Salisbury, the fluent melody of lyrics from first to last, and the 
splendor and nobility of the hymn. And between these extremes are 
all sorts of intermediaries. But whatever it is, good or bad, sacred 
or profane, it is always fluent, ready, virile; always alive, always 
adequate for its purpose. And that, I suppose, is the ultimate test 
of every language — that it should be adequate for its purpose. It 
is a test that mediaeval Latin meets as easily as modern English 
meets it, for Latin in the hands of these men of the Middle Ages 
was a living thing, not a mere school exercise imitating, however 
skilfully, the aureate style of Augustan Rome. That sort of thing, 
no matter how brilliant, or how perfect the illusion, is just that 
— an illusion. 

Now, that can never be said of mediaeval Latin. Unclassical it 
nearly always is, sometimes barbarous, often quaint and even 
childish ; dead, never. And that is so because to the writers it was 
as natural as breathing, far more natural, I am certain, than the 
intricate periods of Cicero to Cicero himself. But however that 
may be, it is at least certain that in this idiom, so racy, so thor- 
oughly and easily idiomatic, we shall find, if we care to look for 
it, a vivid and moving record of the lives of men and women, most 
amazingly like you and me, through long centuries. I cannot hope, 
and certainly I do not intend to try, to give within the limits of 
this paper any adequate notion of the fascination of these docu- 
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ments to any one with an atom of historical imagination; but I 
have ventured to single out four or five which will illustrate at 
least a few typical aspects of the life of the Middle Ages. 

And first of all, the faith in which they lived. Of that there is 
a noble expression in one of the sermons of St. Cyprian: 


Ouid est Voluntas Dei? 

For the will of God is the law that Christ made and taught: Humility 
in our way of life, stability in the faith, modesty in our words and justice 
in our deeds, pity in our works and discipline in our manners; to inflict 
no injury, nor tolerate that others inflict it; to live in peace with our 
neighbors, to worship God with all our heart, loving him because he is 
our father, fearing him because he is our God; to put nothing before 
Christ even as he has put nothing before us; to cling inseparably to his 
love, to stand by his cross when battle rages round it, to exhibit in our 
speech the constancy we profess, in affliction the fidelity by which we are 
bound together, in death the patience by which we are crowned. This it is 
to be the co-heir of Christ; this it is to do the commands of God; this it 
is to fulfill the will of the Father— St. Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, 
A. D. 258.7 


After that definition of the faith what more is there to say, now 
or in any age? This passage is not, of course, strictly mediaeval, 
but in substance and feeling it is typical enough of mediaeval relig- 
ious life on its highest level. It is singularly simple, straightfor- 
ward, humane; and one can understand that these men were capa- 
ble of warm, tender friendship, the friendship that finds such mov- 
ing utterance in the poem that Paulinus addressed to his old friend 
Ausonius who had remained faithful to the old gods. It has lately 
been turned into beautiful English for us by Miss Waddell.* 

This, I say, is religion on its highest level; the workaday life of 
the Church presents us often with very different pictures. I can 
single out only one. Everyone knows Chaucer’s “povre persoun of 
a toun,” and everyone remembers that he was a “lerned man, a 
clerk.” Unfortunately, though of course naturally enough, not 
many parish priests in the fourteenth century were learned men. 


2 Translated from the original in H. P. V. Nunn, Ecclesiastical Latin: Cam- 


bridge, The University Press (1922), 119. 
3 Helen Waddell, The Wandering Scholars: London, Constable and Com- 
pany (1927), 10. Miss Waddell prints the original Latin on p. 222. 
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The Church did its best with what materials it could get, but 
the materials were often rather sad. There is the story of the vicar 
of Sonning who was asked by his bishop to say what governed te 
in the opening sentence of the Canon of the Mass, Te, igitur, 
clementissime Pater ... supplices rogamus, and answered, “Pater, 
for he governeth all things!” * The gentle art of bluffing was not 
invented yesterday. What things were? The same sort of thing — 
the struggles of good bishops to make sure that their parish clergy 
knew at least enough Latin to understand their service books and 
the disconcerting disillusionment that often resulted — is delight- 
fully illustrated by an extract from the diary of Archbishop Eudes 
de Rigaud, of Rouen. The Archbishop was on a visitation of his 
diocese and had occasion, as often, to examine a certain cleric pre- 
sented to him for ordination. The prelate, happily for us, had a 
sense of humor — but let him tell the story: 


(1260) XVII Kal. Aprilis (March 16). We spent the night at Isle Dieu 
at the expense of the Abbey. On that day we examined Nicholas Quesnel, 
presented to us for the church of the Blessed Virgin Mary at Wynemer- 
ville, in reading: Jn principio creavit Deus celum et terram, and he con- 
strued: Deus “Dieu,” creavit “cria,” coelum “le ciel,” et terram, “et la 
terre.” We asked him to decline the noun Deus, and he declined it very 
well, except that in the accusative plural he said “Deos vel Dos.” Further, 
we asked him what part of speech inanis was; and he answered that it 
was a noun, and declined it, nominative, haec inanis, genitive, huius 
inanis, dative, huic inani, according to the third declension, except that in 
the vocative plural he said “o inane”; he said that anyhow inanis was 
“mauvaise chose.” He answered very satisfactorily concerning the accent 
of the penult. Then we asked him what part of speech ferebatur was, and 
he said “a verb,” and he said that ferebatur, was equivalent to “portoit,” 
and he conjugated it fero, fers clear through to the supine; the partici- 
ples he gave as “ferens, ferturus,” and he said that it was intransitive, 
and that the form was subjunctive mood and past perfect tense. Then he 
declined satisfactorily the verb dixit. The verb fiat he declined “fio, fis, 
fui, esse, fiendi, fiendo, fiendum, factum, factu, fiens, facturus.” We asked 
him whether or not it had any passive, and he said no, for it was an 
intransitive verb. Then we asked him the meaning of these words, Et 


4The story is in the first volume of G. G. Coulton, Five Centuries of 
Religion: Cambridge, The University Press (1923); but I have mislaid the 
exact reference. 
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vidit lucem quod erat bona, and he rendered it “Cestoit bonne chose a 
faire.” Further he conjugated the verb divisit: “divido, dividis, divisi, 
dividere,” very well till he got to the passive, where he said “divideor, 
divideris,” with the accent on the penult. We asked him to what conju- 
gation this verb belonged, and he said first the third, then the fourth; and 
he said he knew it was the fourth conjugation because it had its genitive 
in i and its dative in o. Finally he declined hic vesper according to the 
third declension and said in the vocative “o vespere.” He refused to sing, 
for he said he knew nothing about singing. — From the Registrum Visi- 
tationum [1258-1269] of Odo, Archbishop of Rouen.® 


Still, the parson of Wynemerville may have been a good pastor. 
So much can hardly be said of the graceless Goliardi who gave us 
the “Confession of Golias” with its immortal drinking song: 


Mihi est propositum 
In taberna mori, 


or those marvelous parodies in Lehmann’s Parodistische Texte. 
The amateur of good parody must seek them there; but one, per- 
haps the best of all, I venture to give, the priceless Evangelium 
secundum Marcas Argenti: 


Evangelium secundum Marcas Argenti 


Here beginneth the Holy Gospel according to Marks of Silver. At that 
time the Pope said unto the Romans, “When the Son of Man shall come 
to the throne of our Majesty, say unto him first, ‘Friend, wherefore art 
thou come?’ But if he shall continue knocking without giving you any- 
thing, cast him out into outer darkness.” And it came to pass that a cer- 
tain poor clerk came to the court of the Lord Pope and cried out saying, 
“Have pity upon me, O doorkeepers of the Pope, for the hand of poverty 
hath touched me. I am poor and needy, and therefore I beseech you to 
succor my misfortune and my misery.” But when they heard him they 
were filled with indignation and said, “Friend, thy poverty perish with 
thee! Get thee behind me, Satan, because thou savorest not what the 
pieces of money savor. Verily, verily, I say unto thee, thou shalt not enter 
into the joy of thy Lord till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing.” 

So the poor man departed and sold his cloak and his tunic and all that 
he had, and gave unto the cardinals and the doorkeepers and the cham- 
berlains. But they said, “What is this among so many?” And they cast 
him out, and he went out and wept bitterly, and would not be comforted. 


5 Translated from the extract in C. H. Beeson, A Primer of Medieval Latin: 
Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Company (1925), 297 f. 
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Then there came unto the curia a certain rich clerk, who had waxed fat 
and grown thick, and had committed murder in the insurrection. He gave 
first to the doorkeeper, then to the chamberlain, then to the cardinals. 
But they thought among themselves that they should have received more. 
Then the Lord Pope, hearing that the cardinals and servants had received 
many gifts from the clerk, fell sick nigh unto death; but the rich man 
sent him a medicine of gold and silver, and straightway he was healed. 
Then the Lord Pope called unto him the cardinals and the servants and 
said to them, “Brethren, see to it that no man deceive you with vain 
words; for lo! my example I give unto you, that even as I receive, so 
receive ye also.” ® 


One gasps a little at the joyous irreverence of this jeu d’esprit 
from the century that gave us St. Dominic and St. Francis; it does 
not seem so very mediaeval. But, then, as Professor Kittredge re- 
minds us, the people of the Middle Ages had no suspicion that they 
were “mediaeval.’’ Guibert, the famous abbot of Nogent-sous- 
Coucy assuredly had no such suspicion when he lamented the de- 
generacy of “modern” young ladies: 


Alas, how miserably maidenly modesty and honor have fallen off, and 
mothers’ guardianship hath decayed both in appearance and in fact, so 
that in all their behavior nothing can be noted but unseemly mirth, where- 
in are no sounds but of jest, with winking eyes, and babbling tongues, 
and wanton gait, and most ridiculous manners. The quality of their gar- 
ments is so unlike to that frugality of the past that in the widening of 
their sleeves, the tightening of their bodices, their shoes of Cordovan 
morocco with twisted beaks — nay, in their whole person, we may see 
how shame is cast aside. Each thinketh to have touched the lowest step 
of misery if she lack the regard of lovers and measureth her glory of 
nobility or courtliness by the ampler number of such suitors. Thus and in 
such like ways is our modern age corrupted.’ 

The degeneracy of this “modern age.”’ And the date is the year 
1100! 

No, the world changes very little. The things that have always 
counted count still. There is no better evidence of that statement 

6 The original may be found in Beeson, of. cit., 305 f. The translation, with 


one or two slight alterations, is that of Professor C. H. Haskins in his 
Renaissance of the Twelfth Century: Cambridge, Harvard University Press 


(1927), 185 f. 
7 Joan Evans, Life in Mediaeval France: Oxford University Press (1925), 48. 
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than the story of the life of Johann Busch, an Augustinian canon 
of Saxony in the fifteenth century, and his work in the reforma- 
tion of monastic houses in central and western Germany. Busch 
was in every way a remarkable man. The best evidence of that 
fact is not the success of his work, great as that was, but that he 
seems to have endeared himself to the recalcitrant nuns whose life 
he was set to order. The story of all this may be read in Miss 
Power’s learned and fascinating book, Medieval English Nunner- 
ies, and I will mention only a single episode — the beautiful story 
of the reform of Marienberg. “Busch, with the consent of the 
chapter-general of Windesheim, took from Bronopia two nuns, 
Ida and Tecla, and a lay sister Aleidis. . . Ida was made subprior- 
ess to introduce reforms and to order all internal discipline of the 
house ; Tecla, who was a learned lady, was made governess of the 
novices, teaching them to sing and to read Latin and ‘to write 
letters and missives in a masterly manner, in good Latin, as I have 
seen and examined with my eyes.’ Aleidis was made mistress of 
the conversi (lay sisters).’’ Here the sisters remained for three 
years, beloved of all, and doing their work so effectively that 
Busch decided that they might return to their own house. He ac- 
companied them on their return and vividly tells the story of the 
journey. So grief-stricken were the nuns of Marienberg that they 
were not satisfied with a simple farewell, but sent letters to the 
departing sisters at the various monasteries at which they lodged 
on their journey across Saxony to Westphalia. Four of these 
letters Busch has preserved for us; and when we read them we 
can understand why. The letter of the little novices to their Mis- 
tress, Sister Tecla, must speak for itself and in the original Latin: 


Ihesum pium consolatorem merentium pro salute! Notum facimus 
charitati vestre, charissima soror Tecla magistra nostra, quod nos omnes 
scholares vestre in magna sumus tristitia et dolore de vestro a nobis 
recessu. Non enim possumus oblivisci presentiam vestram, sed cotidie 
querimus vos, et dum non invenimus, tunc contristamur et dolemus. Vix 
potestis credere, quanta tristitia et quantus dolor est in claustro nostro 
de vestra absentia tam de senioribus quam de iunioribus. Quapropter 
petimus cordintime, sicut amplius non sumus nos invicem visure in hac 
mortali vita, ut oretis pro nobis deum, ut taliter vivamus in hoc seculo, 
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ut nos invicem videre valeamus in conspectu sancte Trinitatis. Valete, 
soror dilectissima, cum charissimis sororibus vestris Ida et Aleide in 
domino semper! Et deus omnipotens omnem tribulationem et angustiam 
a vobis removeat et vestram sanctitatem conservet tempora per eterna. 
Amen.® 


That, I think, is beautiful Latin; and it is beautiful just because 
these little religious are not doing a school-girl exercise in 
Latin prose composition. To them Latin was, for purposes of writ- 
ing at least, as much a living language as their own German moth- 
er tongue. And that is the important fact about the Latin of the 
Middle Age, from the fall of Rome to the Renaissance. Perhaps 
that explains why the two compositions in modern Latin that 
have caught the imagination of the world are not in classical 
meters at all but in the rhyming accentual verse of the mediaeval 
hymn. I am thinking, of course, of the ““Adeste Fideles” and that 
other very different thing, the immortal drinking-song of German 
students : 


Gaudeamus igitur, 
Juvenes dum sumus. 


And finally I venture to add a very modern hymn indeed, written 
on Thanksgiving evening four years ago by a friend and col- 
league of mine: 
THANKSGIVING EVENING 
Cibum, vitam, pacem, lucem, 
Famem, mortem, noctem, crucem, 
Diabolum, et Christum ducem, 
Dedit filiis hominum; 
Mundum tam mirabilem 
Flebilem, cantabilem, 
Dedit, perlaudabilem — 
Laudate ergo Dominum. 


Caeci quaesunt visionem; 
Cogitantes, rationem; 
Tristes, exultationem — 
Semper filii hominum. 
Et quaesentes erraverunt, 


8 Eileen Power, Medieval English Nunneries: Cambridge, The University 
Press (1922), 684. 
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’ Nil securum invenerunt, 
Tamen semper cantaverunt: 
Laudate ergo Dominum. 


Fuge, fuge vanitatem; 
Accipe humilitatem ; 
Ecce Eius veritatem 

Datam filiis hominum; 
Tu et omnes orbis gentes, 
Ignorantes et credentes, 
Summas gratias ferentes, 

Laudate semper Dominum. 

— ELIzaBETH JACKSON 


These verses have the form and substance, and surely the accent 
too, of the noblest contribution that the Middle Ages made to the 
literature in the Latin tongue, the great hymns of the Church. 




















SOME GLIMPSES OF ROMAN BRITAIN 


By KATHARINE ALLEN 
University of Wisconsin 


Tacitus tells us that during the administration of the great 
general Agricola the Britons began to live like Romans — to wear 
the toga, to speak the Latin language, to indulge in sumptuous 
banquets, to build temples, porticoes, and baths. Archaeology has 
gone far to confirm this statement. There seems to be no doubt 
that Britain, rather soon after its conquest, became thoroughly 
Romanized, and that in the southern and central districts a well- 
developed, peaceful, and prosperous civilization flourished for 
many generations, much like that in provinces nearer Rome. But 
firmly rooted as it appeared to be, this civilization vanished — 
“like an insubstantial pageant faded”— before the ruthless bar- 
barism of the Saxon invaders. Narrowed or walled-up gateways, 
charred timbers, hoards of buried treasure tell a story of flight 
and destruction, and even where modern towns stand on Roman 
sites, it is doubtful whether in any case the occupation has been 
continuous. 

The Roman civilization vanished, but it has left a record of it- 
self increasing year by year in fullness, through chance or effort, 
a record written in coins and pottery, in implements of the farmer 
and the surgeon, in beads and brooches, in the epitaph of the 
soldier and the scrawl of the common workman, in hypocausts 
and tessellated pavements and crumbling walls. 

These remains have not the spectacular quality that belongs to 
so many in other Roman provinces. The great wall of Hadrian, 
to be sure, as it climbs the cliffs which tower under the wild skies 
of Northumberland, has few rivals among ancient ruins, and even 
the casual tourist takes an interest in the remarkable remains at 
Bath and the Roman origin of Chester. But in general it is rather 
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the appeal to the imagination and the historic sense made by 
unpretentious but numerous and widely disseminated witnesses 
to a vanished age that makes the exploration of Roman Britain a 
fascinating and “rewarding” experience. 

Certain Roman remains in towns that possess other attractions 
of a more general appeal, are widely known — among these the 
Roman gate at Lincoln, the Multangular Tower at York, the 
“Jewry Gate’’ at Leicester. But the Roman occupation has left its 
mark as clearly, though less obviously, in the brick arch in the 
basement of a store and the columns in a house on the Bailgate 
in Lincoln; in the mysterious chamber in the wall at York, and in 
the “Peacock Pavement” in a small corset-shop in St. Nicholas 
Street in Leicester. In London the Roman bath just off the Strand 
is well advertised ; and the Roman work in the masonry that gives 
its name to “London Wall,” and the tiny fragment of the wall in 
the grounds of the Tower are among the well-known “sights.” 
But a little trouble and perseverance will discover the really im- 
posing fragments of the Roman wall which are still to be seen 
in London. There is one under the pavement in the square just 
behind the post-office, accessible by a trapdoor and a narrow iron 
stairway. Another is in the cellar of a wholesale wine merchant 
in Trinity Square. Another fragment, about fifteen feet thick, has 
been cut through by a new stairway in the basement of the Oxford 
University Press, in Warwick Square, near St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and another, perhaps the best of all, is in the basement of “Roman 
House,” at the bottom of Jewry Street. 

Among the towns on Roman sites less visited, Colchester and 
Dorchester are particularly interesting. Colchester, in Essex, 
about fifty miles from London, is Tennyson’s “Colony Camulo- 
dune” among the Trinovantes, destroyed by the forces of Queen 
Boudicca in the uprising of a.p. 62. This town, rising on a steep 
hill, is unique in that its Roman wall is still standing in almost 
its whole extent, though patched and repaired with much later 
work and more or less built over with modern houses on the 
southern side of the town. In its “Balkerne Gate’ we see the only 
Roman town gate extant in Britain, with the exception of that at 
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Lincoln. Colchester Castle, the keep of a castle built under Wil- 
liam the Conqueror and larger than the White Tower in London, 
stands on massive vaulted substructures which are probably those 
on which the famous temple of Claudius rested; and the present 
building itself, like several others in Colchester, is constructed 
largely of Roman stones. Colchester is a town of many traditions, 
and the ghosts of Cassivellaunus, Mandubracius, Cunobelinus, old 
King Cole, and his daughter, who was, according to legend, the 
mother of the Emperor Constantine, might all appropriately haunt 
its streets. 

Dorchester, Dorset, the Casterbridge of Thomas Hardy and 
his latest home, has lost its Roman wall and preserves its memory 
only in the fine shaded avenues that follow its courses. But it 
possesses in the “Malmsbury Rings,” close to the station of the 
Southern Railroad, an amphitheater which has been excavated, 
and whose shape has been perfectly preserved, though overgrown 
with grass at the present time. Less than two miles from the town 
lies Maiden Castle, one of the most remarkable ancient earth- 
works in existence, probably British in origin but occupied later 
by the Romans, as evidenced by the traces of a villa within its 
boundaries. Seven concentric ramparts guard its entrance, and 
these ramparts at some points rise from the ditch to a height of 
sixty or seventy feet. One may easily lose all sense of direction and 
quite lose one’s bearings, when wandering in the troughs of these 
huge green earthen billows. 

But it is not alone in cities that interesting traces of Rome 
are to be found. There are many sites of Roman towns occupied 
today only by tiny villages or empty fields. Of these the ordinary 
traveler hears little or nothing. They are often difficult of access, 
sometimes not well known in even the nearest town; and the time 
and thought needed to plan and carry out an expedition to them 
might be better spent otherwise by those who have no special 
interest in the classics. Yet there is much in these expeditions that 
might well interest even the non-classical traveler. There is no 
better way to become acquainted with the unspoiled English coun- 
try and its friendly inhabitants than by these side trips in the 
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“fine print” of Baedeker by leisurely local trains, small, slow 
buses, of infrequent and uncertain activity, or, failing these, the 
omnipresent taxi or one’s own feet. Nearly always a wonderful 
view, or a mediaeval castle, or a Norman church, enhances the 
interest of the quest whose main object is some ruined wall or 
mosaic pavement, or the settlement of a topographical question. 
Also historical and literary associations other than Roman prove 
that even in these obscure spots history repeats itself, or at least 
that many of the acts of its continuous drama have been set upon 
the same stage. These sites, centers of the civil population of 
Roman Britain, are scattered through the southern and eastern 
parts of the island, where the civilization was earliest developed 
and most complete. Besides the remains of towns there are those 
of a very large number of villas. Particularly fine specimens of 
these are seen in that of Chedworth near Chelmsford, Gloucester- 
shire, and that near Brading in the Isle of Wight. The effort spent 
in searching out villas, however, is apt to be spent in vain, for 
in many cases the ruins have been left uncovered only long 
enough to study and map them, and the enthusiastic descriptions 
of them that one has read will be found to portray a treasure in- 
accessible without a spade. 

Town sites as well as villas may be dealt with in the same way, 
but in their case there is usually something at least above ground 
to reward the seeker — fragments of enclosing walls, or portions 
of buildings, while the moveable objects found on the sites are 
generally to be seen in small museums in the nearest modern 
towns. The large collections of such remains in London, in the 
London Museum, the Guildhall, and the British Museum, are of 
course well known and contain most of the best things from all 
parts of the island. But the small local collections have a deep 
interest of their own, representing as they do the various phases 
of the life of the particular settlement from which they come 
and throwing light on both its civil and its military history. Thus 
the location of different legions is proved by inscriptions, as that 
of Legio II Augusta at Caerleon, Legio XX Valeria Victrix at 
Chester, and the ill-fated Legio IX Hispana at York. 
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An account of some personal explorations of little-frequented 
Roman sites may be of interest to students of the classics who may 
enjoy indulging similarly a taste for archaeology or for mild ad- 
venture. It must be emphasized, however, by way of preface, that 
conditions prevaling in the summers of 1925 and 1927, when 
these expeditions took place, may now be different, and informa- 
tion given may sometimes prove to be out of date. As to the 
method of travel, a private automobile would, of course, be a 
great help in saving time and energy but would take much from 
the charm and novelty of the experience. 

Of Roman sites now partly occupied by villages those visited 
include Caerleon (Isca Silurum), Caerwent (Venta Silurum), 
and Aldborough (Isurium). Caerleon may be conveniently 
reached from Newport, Monmouthshire, in Wales. We are here, 
as the name indicates, in the country of the “strong and war-like” 
Silures, whom Ostorius Scapula first encountered and left as a 
legacy to his successors, till they were finally subdued by Julius 
Frontinus in the year A.D. 77 or 78. Caerleon was a fortress, the 
walls of which stand in part and may be traced in places where 
they no longer stand. Just outside the wall on the side near the 
river Usk, that winds about the town, are the remains of an 
amphitheater, the largest known in Britain. It is in process of 
excavation and can no longer claim the name that it has long 
borne, “Arthur’s Round Table’; nor can it serve, as hitherto, 
as a playground and slide for the village children. Caerleon may 
be reached from Newport, in about twenty minutes, by at least 
two lines of buses, each of which ignores the existence of the 
other in a way likely to bring confusion and pecuniary loss to 
the unwary. If time hangs heavy at Newport, a visit to the church 
of St. Woolos, a Welsh saint whose obscurity enhances his in- 
terest, will be found enjoyable from both an architectural and an 
ecclesiastical point of view. 

Isca Silurum was a fortress; Venta Silurum (Caerwent) was a 
fortified town. It is reached in about forty-five minutes by bus (not 
the same lines that run to Caerleon) from Newport, on the road 
that goes to Chepstowe Castle and Tintern Abbey. This road 
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crosses the line of the Roman town wall and runs through the 
village that straggles across the site of the Roman settlement. The 
best piece of wall lies beyond the little church to the right of the 
road. More than half a mile of masonry is standing, twenty feet 
high, partly rebuilt and restored to an impressive if rather too 
obvious perfection, partly in a state of picturesque ruin, over- 
grown with grass and trees. In a farmyard across the road from 
the church in the other direction, various relics of the Roman 
town are shown by the courteous occupant of the farm. There are 
a hypocaust, a well, a drain, and the foundations of a small tem- 
ple, among which and over which the modern farm life pursues 
its course. Even the sacred precincts of the temple are now in 
possession of a “very strong pig,” for whose restraint a fence and 
gate shut off this portion of the yard. In the church is an interest- 
ing sepulchral stone, found on a base near the main road; but most 
of the finds are in the museums at Caerleon and Newport. 

It is a long march from the country of the Silures to that of 
the Brigantes. The chief town of this formidable people, Isurium, 
is now represented by the small village of Aldborough, about an 
hour’s ride (by bus) to the north from York. Not much of the 
walls of this town remains above ground; but the quaint little 
museum is interesting, and the Roman quarries in the grounds 
behind it, and the tessellated pavements that are preserved on the 
premises of several buildings along the main street of the village. 
One of these is of especial importance as it contains an inscription 
in Greek. The land slopes toward the north, and from the higher 
points just outside the town the eye can sweep uninterrupted over 
miles of the once wild region that lay between this northern out- 
post of civil life and the great fortifications of Hadrian that en- 
sured its safety. If time-tables be carefully studied, it may be 
possible to combine a visit to Aldborough with one to Ripon and 
Fountains Abbey, in one long day’s trip from York. 

The Saxons not only conquered; they actually destroyed the 
Romano-British towns. Says Professor Haverfield :* 


1 The Roman Occupation of Britain, revised by George MacDonald: Oxford, 
Clarendon Press (1924), 274. 
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So far as our evidence extends—in many cases the facts are still 
unsifted —the towns of Roman Britain came to an end. Some are 
desolate to this day; since the Briton passed away, no man has dwelt in 
Verulam, hardly any man even near to Silchester or Wroxeter or Ken- 
chester or Caister-by-Norwich or Alchester. . . . Others have been re- 
occupied because natural advantages or roads or piles of hewn stone 
attracted settlers. 

The places thus far dealt with have belonged to the latter class. 
In each of them a modern town occupies the whole or a part of 
the area of the Roman settlement. Of the former group, those 
which “are desolate to this day,” Verulam, Caister-by-Norwich, 
Wroxeter, and Silchester may be taken as examples. 

The associations with Verulamium (Verulam) go back of 
Claudius, for here probably was situated the oppidum Cassivel- 
launi referred to by Caesar, silvis paludibusque munitum. The 
walls of the later Roman city stand in imposing fragments just 
across the river Ver from St. Albans. A walk of a mile or so along 
the charming little stream, with the ruins across the fields to the 
left, brings one to the supposed site of the Roman forum, occupied 
now by the church of St. Michael. In all the strangeness of this 
temple to an unknown God, a Roman legionary, waking like Rip 
Van Winkle, might still find comfort in seeing his native language 
in the famous inscription beneath the seated statue of Lord 
Bacon — Sic sedebat. 

If instead of following the Ver one crosses the field, still 
marshy, by the ancient British causeway, one comes upon a long 
stretch of wall at right angles with the rest, overgrown with ver- 
dure and skirting on the right an avenue shaded by large and 
beautiful trees, which lures one on indefinitely. St. Albans is 
visited by many tourists on account of its cathedral, and an extra 
hour or two is enough to afford a glimpse at least of all that re- 
mains of the ancient city that preceded it. 

Caister-by-Norwich, or Caister St. Edmunds, is thought to 
occupy the location of Roman Venta Icenorum, the chief town 
of Queen Boudicca. The Roman town wall rises as a high, grass- 
grown rampart close beside the highway, separating from it an 
ancient church and graveyard. From the top of this rampart the 
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general course of the walls may be traced, bounding a lonely field 
of many acres. Chance finds made here are in the museum at 
Norwich, but no systematic excavations have ever been made. 
No bus or trolley passes near the site; and to find it at all may 
require the combined efforts of a policeman and several cab driv- 
ers, although it is only three miles or so from Norwich. 

Silchester, Calleva Atrebatum, is about ten miles from Reading, 
and may easily be visited from London in a day. Like Venta 
Icenorum, Calleva is now an uninhabited field; but the walls that 
encircle it are well preserved in almost their whole extent, and the 
town has been thoroughly excavated. Streets have been traced; 
dwelling houses, baths, a forum, basilicas, four temples, and a 
small Christian church, the only one known of in Britain, have 
been laid bare; the whole city has been carefully mapped — and 
buried again, to give place to the grain and vegetables that now 
grow above its hidden habitations. Sometimes there may be found 
working in the fields one of the men formerly employed in ex- 
cavating ; and from such a one may be learned details as to the 
location of streets and buildings, now invisible. The walls, con- 
siderably dilapidated but twenty feet high or so in places, enclose 
a space of about one hundred acres, irregular in shape, probably 
because the town had already grown in defiance of the normal 
rectangular type, before the walls were erected. A modern road 
running diagonally across the fields leads to a farmhouse and a 
delightful little twelfth-century church, close to the eastern wall. 
Although so much is known of Calleva—even the name was 
found in an inscription when the excavations were made — the 
cause of its disappearance is still a mystery. Signs of destruction 
by fire and sword, evident in so many places, are lacking here; 
and almost no human remains have been found. The inference is 
that the town was simply abandoned by its inhabitants on the ap- 
proach of its enemies. 

Wroxeter, ancient Viroconium, is about six miles from Shrews- 
bury, Shropshire, on a road untravelled by bus or trolley. The 
walls of Viroconium are inconspicuous, and interest centers in a 
group of partially excavated buildings — baths, a basilica, and 
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part of a forum. The town was comparatively large, covering 
about one hundred and seventy acres, and was the post of the 
Fourteenth Legion during its brief stay in the island. 

The walls of all these settlements in the southern and central 
part of the province were probably, erected late, after the waves of 
Picts and Scots and Saxons, that for years nad beaten against 
the frontier, began to threaten the security of even the inland 
country. The frontier defenses, to which this long immunity 
from danger was due, fall into two groups — those built early, 
in the first and second centuries, against invasion from the north 
and for the control of the restless tribes close at hand, and those 
built in the third and fourth centuries against the Teutonic in- 
vaders from across the channel and the North Sea. 

The occupation of the region north of York seems to have been 
always purely military. Agricola was the first to carry the Roman 
arms into these parts, and he set a line of forts across the isthmus 
between the Firths of Forth and Clyde, which in the second cen- 
tury became the basis of the defenses built by Antoninus Pius. 

Some twenty years before the work of Antoninus, Hadrian had 
built his famous wall across the southern isthmus, from the Tyne 
to the Solway, with its attendant forts, mile castles, turrets, 
vallum, and roads. To do justice to this remarkable system of 
defense would require a volume — and many such volumes have 
been written. Here it must suffice merely to touch upon it briefly. 
For about fifteen miles at each end there is almost nothing to be 
seen of it, but in the central portion of the wall much is still stand- 
ing and now carefully preserved. It may be visited from Gilsland, 
one of the most delightfully situated of English villages, from 
Hexham, with its fine abbey church, and from Chollerford on 
the North Tyne. The modern road runs nearly parallel to the wall 
for many miles, so near to it that it can be seen well even from a 
car; and short trips to it can be made from the road on foot at 
the most interesting points. But for a thorough exploration good 
powers of walking and indifference to rain and wind are essential. 

The Antonine wall was built of turf laid on a stone foundation 
which may still be seen in places. One good fragment is in New 
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Kilpatrick Cemetery (not New Kilpatrick churchyard, even 
though it includes a very picturesque cemetery) on a breezy hill 
close to Glasgow, accessible by trolley from the city. 

The second group of defensive works, built in the third and 
fourth centuries, includes the “Forts of the Saxon Shore,” sit- 
uated along the eastern and southeastern coasts from the Wash 
on the north to Southampton Water on the south, and a line of 
signal stations on the coast of Yorkshire. 

Ten forts seem to have been definitely located. Of one of these, 
Dubrae, Dover marks the site. One, known as Walton Castle, 
on the coast of Suffolk, has disappeared within comparatively 
recent times through the crumbling of the cliff on which it stood. 
Some more or less scanty remains exist of which I cannot speak 
from personal knowledge. But five at least are standing in condi- 
tion sufficiently good to make them well worth seeing. In certain 
characteristics these remains are all alike. All are situated near 
the sea. The walls of all are built with a core of rubble and cement, 
faced with stone and bonding courses of tiles or of another variety 
of stone; and all have bastions. A photograph of a bit of the wall 
of one might easily be mistaken for that of another except by the 
expert. But their differences are none the less great enough to 
give each a distinct individuality. Most, but not all, are on high 
ground. Most, but not all, are rectangular in shape. The thick- 
ness of the walls, the structure of the bastions, and the relations 
of the bastions to the walls vary. In some cases walls and bastions 
were built at the same time and closely bonded together; in 
others the bastions were built after the walls were finished or 
while they were in process of construction. Some show no signs 
of use since the time of their first abandonment; others have been 
enlarged or altered by the addition of mediaeval ramparts, keeps, 
and towers and made use of in one way or another for centuries 
after the Romano-Briton had ceased to be. 

In succession from northeast to southwest are Burgh Castle 
(Gariannonum) near Great Yarmouth, Norfolk (Burgh Castle 
itself is in Suffolk) ; Richborough Castle (Rutupiae) near Sand- 
wich, Kent; Studford Castle (Lemanae) near Hythe, Kent; 
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Pevensey Castle (Anderida) near Hastings, Sussex; Porchester 
Castle (Portus Adurni?) near Portsmouth, Hampshire. 

Of these, Studfall Castle, reached from Hythe by bus or cab 
plus a twenty-minute walk, is least well preserved. Massive frag- 
ments of its wall stand “lurching about” on the steep slope of a 
hill separated by a narrow strip of low land from the sea which 
once washed its base. In this level stretch a canal runs parallel 
here with the shore line, part of the system of defense devised 
against the dreaded invasion of Napoleon. The procession of 
ruinous watchtowers that break the sky line close to the water 
is part of the same system. From the foot of the hill the Romney 
Marshes and the sea stretch into the hazy distance. Flocks of 
peaceful sheep graze among the ruins, and a modern castle, in- 
corporating an ancient one, stands at the top of the hill above the 
Roman fort; but no other signs of life are near. 

Burgh (pronounced “Borough’’) Castle is only a half-hour’s ride 
from Great Yarmouth, and buses run frequently and conveniently 
between the two in summer. But here, as at Studfall Castle, there 
is a walk of a mile or so in addition to the drive. From the place 
where the bus sets one down the highway must be followed up a 
hill to a charming old church with the curious round tower that 
is characteristic of Norfolk churches. Then comes a turn to the 
left along a lane that runs between open fields. Across the field 
to the right rises in a dark mass against the sky a wall twenty or 
thirty feet high, extending with but a single break some four or 
five hundred feet. This is the east wall of the fort of Gariannonum. 
It stands on a high plateau from which the land drops abruptly 
to a low and marshy tract, through which the streams of the 
Waveney and the Yare make their slow way to the sea. The 
west wall of the fort lay along the river but is no longer to be 
seen. The view from the high land — marshy meadows dotted 
with huge hay cocks, white sails flitting along the winding 
streams, windmills near and far against the sky — possesses a 
charm like that of Holland. 

Richborough Castle (Rutupiae), easily accessible by the Sand- 
wich bus from Canterbury, was one of the most important of the 
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coast forts, “the combined Dover and Folkestone of Roman Bri- 
tain.” A walk or drive of about a mile and a half from Sandwich 
brings one to the imposing ruins of its walls. They are on a hill 
which in Roman times was an island at high tide. Inside the fort 
remains of buildings have been found, and outside, indications of 
a town; but these are of less interest than the walls and the site 
itself. The importance of its location is attested by the history of 
Sandwich, which was one of the English Cinque Ports, and by the 
development of a new port of Richborough in 1916 for the export 
of materials of war to France. 

Pevensey and Porchester castles are alike in that they have 
both received additions in post-Roman times. Pevensey Castle is 
within about ten minutes’ walk of the railroad station of the 
same name, on a rise of ground overlooking the sea but not direct- 
ly upon it, as it was when the fort was built. Though its situation 
is not so striking as that of some others, yet its irregular shape, 
the jagged outline of its walls, its crumbling towers, and the 
enormous bastions that flank its entrance, make it perhaps the 
most picturesque of all the coast forts. It is also one of the easiest 
to visit; and Battle Abbey, where the battle of Hastings was 
fought after William had marched thither from Pevensey, can 
easily be included with it in a day’s trip from London. 

Porchester (or Portchester) Castle is within a short distance of 
Portsmouth, Southampton, and Winchester. It is situated at the 
end of Porchester village street, about a mile from the railway 
station. Unlike the other forts it stands on very low ground, and 
the sea beats directly against its walls. These walls are almost 
perfect, standing twenty to forty feet high, and surmounted by 
battlements of later date. The Norman keep, a hundred feet high, 
has been repaired ; and one may ascend to the top, in safety more 
real than apparent, and enjoy a wide and beautiful view. This fort 
has had a more varied history than most since the departure of 
the Romans. In the twelfth century Henry I established within it 
a priory of Augustine monks whose duty it should be to celebrate 
mass daily through all time for the soul of William the Conqueror. 
Whether or not these rites profited the soul of the Norman king, 
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the ruins of the home of the pious monks who performed them 
profit much the soul of the traveler today in the unique charm they 
give to the grim Roman fortress. One of this group of buildings, 
the church of St. Mary, is perfectly preserved; and in its west 
doorway and its font it possesses features of unusual beauty. In 
the time of Queen Elizabeth Porchester Castle was used as a 
royal residence and in the eighteenth century as a prison. It now 
“grows old in peace” under the protection of the government. 

The signal stations along the Yorkshire coast probably belong 
to the very latest period of the Roman occupation. They were set 
generally on cliffs looking toward the North Sea whence, as 
Claudianus says,” when the wind was doubtful there was always 
dread that the Saxon might approach. Only scanty traces of these 
stations have been found, but we owe to the late war the discovery 
of substantial remains of one of them, that on Castle Cliff at 
Scarborough. The British signal station there was destroyed by 
a bomb, and under it were discovered the remains of its Roman 
predecessor. They are confusedly mingled with later masonry; 
but the magnificent view from the cliff and the picturesque Nor- 
man castle that crowns it are enough in themselves to repay the 
trouble of the ascent. 

The Roman sites in Britain that are included in this very 
superficial view are all attainable without real difficulty and with- 
out the expenditure of a great deal of time. The tracing of Roman 
roads and the investigation of Roman earthworks, which exist 
in large numbers, are no doubt not less interesting but are apt 
to be much more difficult adventures. Once begun, however, the 
exploration of Roman Britain is not readily given up, as long as 
anything remains unvisited. A mild interest will soon become an 
abiding and increasing enthusiasm, as one penetrates more deeply 
into the history and wanders more widely among the tangible 
remains of the period when this island “‘at the end of the world’ — 
ultima Britannia — was a part of the empire of the Caesars. 


2 De Consulatu Stilichonis I1, 254. 























AN ANCIENT DEBATE ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


By Witu1amM McALLEN GREEN 
University of California 

An interesting feature of the later period of the Roman Republic 

is the practical discontinuance of the death penalty. Proscriptions 
might be carried out in a wholesale fashion or political offenders 
executed under such extraordinary grants of powers as Cicero 
exercised in dealing with the accomplices of Catiline, but of execu- 
tions in the regular course of judicial procedure we have no record 
after that of Manlius, 384 B.c.*- Polybius declares of the Romans 
‘of his day that “whenever those on trial for their lives are con- 
victed, their custom gives them the right to depart openly as long 
as a single tribe of those that are confirming the verdict is still left 
to vote.” This practical abandonment of the death penalty seems 
to have been confirmed by the lex Porcia and other laws which 
specifically forbade the execution of Roman citizens, at least with- 
out special authorization of the people.” 

The causes of such an important change in the penal practice of 
the Romans must be of interest to us today, especially in view of 
the fact that many modern states have already abolished, or are 
considering the abolition of, the death penalty. 

Some of the leading modern writers on Roman law have been 
inclined to view the disappearance of capital punishment in Rome 
as a mere accident in the development of their legal procedure. 
Maine says: 





The disappearance of the punishment of death from the penal system 
of Republican Rome used to be a favorite topic with the writers of the 


1 Livy v1, 20,12; W. E. Heitlnd, M. Tulli Ciceronis pro C. Rabirio Perduel- 
lionis Reo Oratio ad Quirites: Cambridge, University Press (1882), 26; George 
W. Botsford, Roman Assemblies: New York, Macmillan Co. (1909), 250. 

2 Polybius v1, 14, 7; Livy, x, 9, 4; Sallust, Cat. 11, 22 and 40; Cic., Pro Rab. 
Perd. 1v, 12; Botsford, op. cit., 250. 
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last (i.e. eighteenth) century, who were perpetually using it to point some 
theory of Roman character, or of modern social economy. The reason 
which can be confidently assigned for it stamps it as purely fortuitous. 


He then argues that the quaestiones perpetuae, which came to be 
the regular criminal courts, derived their authority from the 
comitia tributa, which could not punish a criminal with death nor 
delegate that power to the courts. Hence the death penalty simply 
lapsed by non-use.® 

Mommsen’s comment on the abolition of capital punishment is 
that “two institutions chiefly brought this about — self-banish- 
ment or exile, and the procedure of the quaestiones.” * 

Strachan-Davidson would have the outcome an equally unde- 
signed result of the machinery of appeal. He dismisses the “‘fanci- 
ful explanations” of Maine and others and continues: 

The true solution is to be found, I am convinced, simply in the reason 
alleged for the arrest of Kaeso Quinctius, namely, that, unless he were 
arrested, there was nothing to prevent the accused from running away; 
and that previous arrest became by the abuse of the tribunician aurilium 
so difficult, that the obstacle to departure was practically never inter- 
posed. With a people like the Romans it is only a step from this practise 
to the doctrine that the criminal has a right to evasion, and so the result 
of the leges Porciae and the other laws . . . is, as Sallust says, condem- 
natis civibus non animam eripi sed auxilium permitti.® 

That a people like the Romans — or any other practical people 
— should have abandoned capital punishment by pure accident and 
then afterwards have passed laws simply to confirm the outcome, 
would seem to imply a surprising lack of attention or control in 
the development of their system of law. But, on the contrary, the 
Romans are distinguished for their careful attention to the organ- 
ization and improvement of the law. Cicero, in fact, points to this 
very matter of the abolition of the death penalty as an intentional 
and praiseworthy achievement: 

8 Sir Henry S. Maine, Ancient Law: New York, Henry Holt & Co. (fourth 


American edition, no date), 374. 

4Theodor Mommsen, Rémisches Strafrecht: Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot 
(1899), 941. 

5 J. L. Strachan-Davidson, Problems of the Roman Criminal Law: Oxford, 
Clarendon Press (1912), 160 f. 
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What could I more desire than that in my consulship I had removed 
the executioner from the Forum, the cross from the Campus? But that 
praise, Quirites, belongs first to our ancestors, who, when they drove out 
the kings, kept no trace of royal cruelty among a free people; then to the 
many brave men who willed that your liberty should not be menaced by 
harshness of punishments but protected by the mildness of the laws.® 

The record preserved of the debate as to the punishment of the 
Catilinarian conspirators shows that the question of the death 
penalty was fully discussed in ancient Rome, as it is in modern 
America. 

Lentulus and a few others of Catiline’s agents had been arrested 
and confronted with evidence of their conspiracy to overthrow the 
government, organize slave insurrections, summon barbarian aid, 
seize the property of the rich, and give the city to flames. They 
had confessed, and Cicero had proposed the death penalty, whose 
abolition he had so warmly praised a short time before in the 
defense of Rabirius.’ 

In the debate which followed, the principal speakers were Caesar 
and Cato. Though in the course of the discussion Cicero delivered 
the Fourth Catiline, that speech is chiefly noteworthy for its strad- 
dling of the question and its failure to influence the action of the 
senate. Shorthand reporters were present, and their record of 
Cato’s speech was extant till the time of Plutarch. It is Sallust 
who gives us the fullest account of the argument of Caesar and 
Cato. Though the speeches are written in his own rhetorical style, 
we may be sure by a comparison with other accounts that he has 
faithfully reported their substance.*® 

The question to be decided was, of course, the fate of the 

® Pro Rab. Perd. 11, 10. 

7 Att. x11, 21; Cat. 1, 2; m1, 14. These passages indicate that Cicero believed 
he had the right under the consultum ultimum to execute the conspirators 
and that he decided on that course. Strictly speaking, then, the issue was 
whether the senate’s decree gave Cicero a free hand, setting aside the regular 
law and procedure. Both Caesar and Cato assume that the execution would be 
irregular, if not positively illegal. Caesar argues for abiding by the laws — eis 
utendum censeo quae legibus comparata sunt (Sall., Cat. 11, 8). Cato’s plea 
is that it is idle to talk of the laws and proper legal procedure when the exist- 


ence of the state is at stake (ibid., 11, 4). 
8 Plut., Cato xx, 3; Sall., Cat. ur f. 
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arrested conspirators; but as so often happens in popular discus- 
sion of capital offenses, the wisdom of the death penalty itself 
pressed forward for consideration. Leaving out those portions of 
the argument which applied only to the particular case, one is 
struck by the resemblance of the debate to our modern debates on 
capital punishment. At least five issues may be noted for which 
modern parallels are to be found. These we shall take up singly. 

1. Innocent men are sometimes punished 

Caesar declares that a reason for the substitution of exile for 
the death penalty was the fact that the innocent were being pun- 
ished : 

Postquam res publica adolevit et multitudine civium factiones valuere, 
circumveniri innocentes, alia huiusce modi fieri coepere, tum lex Porcia 
aliaeque leges paratae sunt, quibus legibus exsilium damnatis permissum 
est.® 


Caesar is thinking of the execution of political offenders in 
times of civil strife and revolutionary disturbance. Since many 
were unjustly condemned, exile was allowed as a protection. Our 
modern discussions are concerned not so much with the rash exe- 
cution of political offenders as with erroneous convictions in our 
ordinary court procedure. No argument is more regularly intro- 
duced by the opponents of capital punishment. Says Wendell 
Phillips : 

The number of persons sent to execution by the courts, and afterwards 
proved to be innocent, has been counted by hundreds in Great Britain, 
and must probably be counted by thousands, taking in even only the civil- 
ized states.1° 


Another writer argues: 


How many innocent men undergo the death penalty will never be 
known. . . . Sir James Mackintosh declared that at least one innocent 
man was hanged by the High Court in England every three years. How 
many do you suppose our five hundred American criminal courts, with 
their less exact procedure, execute every year? 14 

9 Sall., Cat. u1, 40. 

10 Reprinted in Beman, Selected Articles on Capital Punishment: New York, 


H. W. Wilson Co. (1925), 247. 
11 Geo. W. Kirchwey apud Beman, 233 f. 
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Lafayette’s words are so often quoted as to have become a classic: 


I shall continue to demand the abolition of the death penalty until I 
have the infallibility of human judgments demonstrated to me.'? 


2. If the extreme penalty is required, why not add torture? 

Sallust quotes Caesar: “Sed, per deos immortales, quam ob rem 
in sententiam non addidisti, uti prius verberibus in eos animad- 
vorteretur?” ** 

Clarence Darrow can put the question in a most picturesque 
way: 

But why not do a good job of it? If you want to get rid of killings by 
hanging people or electrocuting them, because these are so terrible, why 
not make a punishment that is terrible? . . . Why not boil them in oil, 
as they used to do? Why not burn them at the stake? Why not sew them 
in a bag with serpents and throw them out to sea? . . . Why not break 
every bone in their body on the wrack, as has often been done for such 
serious offenses as heresy and witchcraft? 4 


3. Does not severe punishment win sympathy for the criminal? 

Caesar declares that people will forget the crimes of the prison- 
ers and remember only what happens last, the execution of the 
death penalty. 

Sed plerique mortales postrema meminere et in hominibus impiis, scele- 
ris eorum obliti, de poena disserunt, si ea paulo severior fuit.... At 


enim quis reprehendet quod in parricidas rei publicae decretum erit? 
Tempus, dies, fortuna, cuius lubido gentibus modcratur.*® 


So the most casual reader of the daily press cannot fail to note 
the tendency to picture as a hero the condemned man or woman 
when facing execution. Says an English writer: 


This state of morbid public interest in murder trials and morbid sym- 
pathy for the murderer is, I think, very largely the effect of the death 
penalty. . . . The accused man becomes to some extent a hero, his photo- 
graph is in every illustrated paper, and his most trivial utterances are 
recorded by the half-penny papers with a minuteness otherwise reserved 


12 Beman, 235, 247, et saepe. 

18 Cat. 51, 21. 

14 Capital Punishment, Clarence Darrow versus Judge Alfred J. Talley: 
New York, The League for Public Discussion (1924), 32 f. 

158 Sall., Cat 1, 15 and 25. 
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for those of royal personages alone. Once his days have been numbered 
by his sentence, he becomes an object rather of sympathy than of the 
general reprobation which he often deserves.?® 


4. Is death, in fact, a punishment? 
Thus does Caesar answer in the negative: 


De poena possum equidem dicere, id quod res habet, in luctu atque 
miseriis mortem aerumnarum requiem, non cruciatum esse, cam cuncta 
mortalium mala dissolvere, ultra neque curae neque gaudio locum esse. 


Cicero reports Caesar’s thought in a very similar way: 


Alter (Caesar) intellegit mortem ab dis immortalibus non esse supplicii 
causa constitutam, sed aut necessitatem naturae aut laborum ac miseri- 
arum quictem esse. Itaque eam sapientes numquam inviti, fortes saepe 
etiam lubenter oppetiverunt.\? 


The following quotation from a modern writer would almost 
pass for a paraphrase of Caesar’s words: 


Is an execution any punishment at all? I deny it. To kill is not to 
punish, but it simply puts him out of the way and beyond all human pun- 
ishment. . . . If by death we cut off his joys and happiness, in the same 
measure we cut off his sorrow and humiliation. . . . Death is an asylum, 
impregnable against punishment. Death is nature’s haven and refuge 
from unbearable conditions. Death comes to the rescue the instant pain 
and suffering reaches its limit, and still we call nature’s great and final 
balm for all extreme suffering a punishment —. . . the very reverse of 
its design by nature.1® 


Cato thought it worth while to answer this argument by sug- 
gesting that, in spite of the fineness of Caesar’s language, death 
might not be the end of everything, but that there were rewards 
and punishments in the lower world: 


Bene et composite C. Caesar paulo ante in hoc ordine de vita et morte 
disseruit, credo falso existumans ea quae de inferis memorantur, divorso 


16 A. F. Schuster apud Beman, 286. 

17 Sall., Cat. 11, 20; Cic., Cat. 1v, 7. For the thought compare Tusc. Disp. 1, 
96-100; Pro Milone 101: mortem naturae finem esse, non poenam. The notion 
of death as a refuge from all evils is, of course, a commonplace. That Caesar 
himself did not fear death is evident both from his daring in battle and his 
failure at the last to provide himself with adequate guards when he knew his 
life was menaced (Suet., Jul. .xxxv1.) 

18 John O. Yeiser apud Beman, 316 f. 
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itinere malos a bonis loca taetra, inculta, foeda, atque formidulosa 
habere.*® 

Evidently there was just such a clash of views in ancient Rome 
as is disclosed by the comment of a modern writer: 

I do not think it can be denied that the literal belief in the fires and 
tortures of hell is gradually on the wane, and when the criminal is freed 
from this . . . the death penalty will be robbed of a very considerable 
part of its terrors.*° 


5. Is the death penalty necessary to protect society from crim- 
inals? 

After all the other issues have been discussed, the final decision 
as to the use of capital punishment must rest on the question, Is it 
necessary, in order to overawe criminals and prevent crime? Com- 
pared with this issue, all other arguments, in fact, appear trivial. 
It might even be urged that in the four arguments quoted above 
Caesar was only clouding the debate with rhetoric. The only point 
of these arguments was to justify the laws which made the death 
penalty illegal, and thus to persuade the senate that the laws ought 
not to be disregarded. 

There are two phases of this question of preventing crime by 
the punishment of criminals: first, the deterrent effect of the pun- 
ishment on other prospective offenders ; second, the prevention of 
further criminal activity on the part of those once arrested. In the 
case under discussion there was a widespread conspiracy to be 
checked, as well as the few arrested leaders to be disposed of. 

As for the need of severe measures to meet the wide-spread 
danger, Caesar would relieve his hearers of fear by pointing to 
the ample forces which Cicero had collected to defend the state.** 

As for the four whose fate the senate was to settle, Caesar 
would by no means propose their dismissal to join Catiline and 
continue their bloody designs against the state. Instead, he pro- 
posed an irrevocable sentence of life imprisonment : 


Vincula vero, et ea sempiterna, certe ad singularem poenam nefarii 
sceleris inventa sunt... . Horribiles custodias circumdat (Caesar) et 


19Sall., Cat. wu, 13. 
20 A. F. Schuster apud Beman, 290. 
21 Sall., Cat 1, 19. 
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dignas scelere hominum perditorum; sancit ne quis eorum poenam, quos 
condemnat, aut per senatum aut per populum levare possit, eripit etiam 
spem, quae sola homines in miseriis consolari solet.?? 


The opponents of capital punishment today offer the same sub- 
stitute as did Caesar: 

The deprivation of liberty for the natural duration of the criminal’s 
life is equally efficacious. . . . At the present time a sentence of penal 
servitude for life does not necessarily imply a life-detention. . . . A very 
brief action on the part of the legislature would remedy this, if desirable, 
and a life sentence might be rendered an unconditional one and irrevoc- 
able. From the date of admission into the convict prison, the life would 
be forever closed to the world . . . for inside the prison walls he would 
die, and the intra-mural cemetery would hold the coffin.” 

But Cato believed that swift and exemplary punishment was 
necessary, and on this issue his fiery speech turned the day against 
Caesar. He scarcely noticed the fine arguments of his opponent, 
except to make a vicious intimation that Caesar was himself 
involved in the conspiracy. He declared that the life of the state 
was at stake, that “gentleness and pity’ would be paid for by the 
blood of the citizens. Vigorous action would weaken the courage of 
the enemies in the field, while the least weakness would fill them 
with daring: Quanto vos attentius ea agetis, tanto illis animus 
infirmior erit; si paululum modo vos languere viderint, iam omnes 
feroces aderunt. In words which sound strangely modern he 
extols the diligence, justice, courage, and purity of their fore- 
fathers, denouncing the extravagance, greed, and idleness of his 
own day. Distinctions between right and wrong were breaking 
down. When each one takes counsel only for self, enslaved to 
pleasure, wealth, or influence, one can only expect an attack on the 
defenceless state! 

Laudamus divitias, sequimur inertiam. Inter bonos et malos discrimen 
nullum, omnia virtutis praemia ambitio possidet. Neque mirum; ubi vos 
separatim sibi quisque consilium capitis, ubi domi voluptatibus, hic pecu- 
niae aut gratiae servitis, eo fit ut impetus fiat in vacuam rem publicam.** 

22 Cic., Cat. 1v 7 f; cf. Sall., Cat. 11, 43. 


28 G. Rayleigh Vicars apud Beman, 276. 
24 Sall., Cat. u11, 18-23; Plut., Cato xx111; etc. 
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So Judge Talley concludes his appeal for the retention and 
rigorous enforcement of capital punishment: 

We, in this country today, are being swept by a fire that has for its 
basis and origin an unprecedented challenge of authority. We are swept 
by a fire that represents a desire, upon the part of too many of our people, 
for inordinate pleasure as the only object worthy of effort. We are swept 
by a fire of inordinate pursuit, not only of pleasure, but of wealth. We 
are swept by a fire of unprecedented lawlessness, disrespect for law, dis- 
regard of authority. 

This is no time to advocate mitigating the rigors of punishment of the 
criminal. This is the time to get back to common sense in the treatment 
of the wilful violator of the law, the steady desecrators of the Temple of 
Justice. And unless, ladies and gentlemen, we come to a realization of 
that necessity in these our own days, the institutions that we boast of as 
American . . . would be swept away.*5 

From a comparison of ancient and modern discussion of the 
question one would be led to conclude that the problem itself 
and the attitudes of the people toward the problem must be very 
similar, even if separated by two millenia. As to the observation 
that the death penalty simply fell into disuse in Rome because of 
the privilege of exile, the procedure of the courts, or the tribun- 
ician auxilium, it may be noted that similar tendencies operate 
today. Juries refuse to convict of capital crimes or, where allowed 
a choice, determine on a punishment of imprisonment instead of 
death. Executives grant pardons or commutations of sentence. 
The net result is that comparatively few offenders are executed, 
until in many states the end is finally reached of abolishing capital 
punishment. But neither in our own states nor in ancient Rome is 
the result “purely fortuitous.’”’ It is merely the crystallization of a 
public sentiment that is reluctant to take the life of a criminal and 
that looks to other means for the protection of society. 


25 Darrow-Talley, 53. 








PERSIUS 


By A. R. BELLINGER 
Yale University 


We are accustomed to think of the reign of Nero as a time of 
unrelieved and unparalleled wickedness. This is due not only to 
the undeniable fact that vice of every sort was luxuriant at Rome, 
but also to the brilliance with which the writers of the period have 
portrayed its horrors. But in the works of a Roman poet who was 
just twenty-one in the year of Nero’s accession we have exactly 
the same grade of evidence to the fact that the sins of the imperial 
city, if vivid, were not universal. Aulus Persius Flaccus was his 
name, and aside from his writings there was nothing unusual in 
his circumstances or his life. He came of an equestrian family. 
His father died when he was still a child, leaving him well to do 
but by no means wealthy, as fortunes went in the Empire. He was 
connected with some notable men, men who distinguished them- 
selves by unflagging opposition to the growing tyranny of the 
emperor ; but he himself took no part in the political life of the day 
and had, apparently, no official relations with any who did. So far, 
he must have been like hundreds of the other young men of his 
time. A turn for writing verse, a famous model, and a great 
teacher have preserved him to us; but it is chiefly his own fineness 
of spirit that makes us thankful that he has survived. His ancient 
biography tells us that he was of the gentlest manners, of a vir- 
ginal modesty, extraordinary in his devotion to his mother and 
sister and aunt, frugal, and upright. That is the picture of an ad- 
mirable man; yet it would take a hardened cynicism to believe 
that there was but one such in all the two million souls of Rome. 
In his boyhood he received instruction in the usual subjects from 
fashionable teachers, clever men rather than great, who doubtless 
brought him to a state of decent proficiency in the elements of a 
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gentleman’s education but left no permanent impression upon him. 
But just after he had laid aside the boy’s purple stripe and assumed 
the liberty and responsibility of manhood with the white toga, it 
was his fortune to become acquainted with Annaeus Cornutus, the 
Stoic, whose ardent disciple he became and whose friendship he 
cherished to the end of his life. He himself tells the story of that 
friendship: 


Now, at the Muse’s bidding, see 
I give to you my heart to sift. I long 
To show how great a part of me you are, 
Cornutus, O my friend. Strike, you can tell 
Whether the heart rings true or if it be 
Merely the figment of a pictured voice. 
For this I dared to wish an hundred tongues 
That, pure of speech, I might set forth how deep 
I fixed you in the corners of my breast, 
That so I might speak out in words the whole 
That on my heart-strings lies, unspeakable. 
When first I trembled that the purple band, 
Guarding my youth, was gone and I had made 
Due thanks for manhood to the household gods, 
When friends were pleasant and my toga’s white 
Left me at liberty to roam the streets, 
Just where the path of life divides, just where 
Unconscious error leads the wavering mind 
Up to the parting of the ways, to you 
I gave myself, Cornutus, and you took 
My childish years to your Socratic breast. 
Skilled to surprise the crooked character, 
You straightened me beneath your rule. My mind, 
Impressed by reason, strove to be subdued 
And showed new countenance beneath your hand. 
For I remember long days spent with you 
And evenings snatched with you for banqueting. 
Our work was one, and equal our repose. 
And modest feasts relieved our sober life. 
Nay, doubt it not, there is a certain law 
That makes our days accord, one star that guides. 
It may be truthful destiny suspends 
Our lives in equal balance from the Scales; 
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Perhaps our birth, propitious to true friends, 
Between the Heavenly Twins divides our fate; 
Jove with us, and together we may break 

The might of Saturn. I know not, but sure 
Some star there is that welds my soul to you. 


Cornutus was fully worthy of the young poet’s affection. Stoi- 
cism had ceased to be the contemplative philosophy that it had 
been to its Greek originators and, to the essentially practical Ro- 
man mind, had become a system of living rather than a system of 
thought, closer to religion than to intellectualism. Its primary aim 
was no longer the explanation but the guidance of life, and therein 
it returned much more to the original inspiration of Socrates than 
to the modifications of the thinkers between. It was a philosophy 
which must be taught by virtuous men if it was to be true to itself. 
Its professors need not be subtle or profound, but they must be 
honest if they would not betray their calling. Unfortunately 
Stoicism had suffered under many false prophets, some of whom 
were degenerate, some of whom were merely ridiculous, but all of 
whom contributed to the popular distrust of philosophers which 
made them synonymous with hypocrisy to the Satirists of the 
day. Yet a great part of the best that was left of Rome was Stoic, 
and in Cornutus we have proof that not only could the Stoic states- 
man live independent and die brave, but the Stoic teacher could 
still exemplify the virtues he taught. Cornutus was a man of learn- 
ing, and attracted more than one distinguished pupil. The poets 
Lucan and Caesius Bassus were his followers, and there were 
even notable Greeks who studied with him. There is no real evi- 
dence of the value of his writings, but there is an old story that 
attests his courage. Nero, it seems, among his other vagaries, had 
conceived the idea of writing a poem on the history of Rome from 
Romulus on. He was in doubt as to how many books it would 
require. Some of the courtiers, willing to give the emperor an ex- 
alted idea of his own ability, suggested four hundred. Cornutus, 
being consulted, replied, with more truth than tact, that nobody 
would read so many. He was reminded that the great Stoic 
Chrysippus had written more than that. “Yes,” said Cornutus, 
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“but they are of some use.” For which indiscretion he was ban- 


ished and all but lost his life. 

Under this wise and congenial guidance, then, Persius became 
imbued with Stoicism. His reverence for his master, combined 
with a naturally studious disposition, made him take the teaching 
deeply to heart. He learned not only to say but to believe that 
freedom comes only as the result of right living. In a passage 
addressed to a late slave, who is supposed to have been just man- 


umitted by the praetor, he says: 


, To give the delicate control of things, 

The use of life’s rapidity, to fools — 

That is a task beyond the praetor’s power. 
You'll sooner make a sergeant play the lute. 
Reason withstands and whispers in your ear, 
“You may not do the thing your doing spoils.” 
The law of men and nature make it sure 

That folly bars you from forbidden act. 

Would you mix medicine and not know how 
To weigh it out? The healing art forbids. 
Suppose a farmer tries to sail a ship, 

Yet cannot tell the Stars. The very sea 

Would cry that modesty is dead and gone. 

Has study made you able to live right? 

Do you know how to tell the face of truth 

And not be taken in by gilded brass? 

Have you them marked with charcoal and with chalk? 
Are your prayers moderate — your household, too? 
And are you kind to friends, and do you know 
When to shut up your granaries and when 

To open them? And can you step across 

A penny lying sticking in the mud? 

Or banquet and not water at the mouth? 

When you can truly say, “This I can do,” 

Then Jove and praetor too shall make you free. 


He was deeply convinced of the doctrine of self-sufficiency, on 
the other hand, and he despised display as he did sham. His ex- 
clamation, 
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Oh what an age! Is it then naught to you 
To know, unless some other knows you know? 
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is not only a gibe at the passion for publicity but a philosophical 
principle of some importance. It was that conviction which led 
him to retire to his estate and take up the life of a gentleman of 
culture and leisure rather than plunge into the welter of the city’s 
life where success was for the worldly and love of country called 
only those who could rejoice in a lost cause. Independent of labor 
and indifferent to eminence, he gave himself to the task of living 
as became a wise man and a free. There can be no doubt that 
for a young man of virginal modesty his mother’s home was a far 
fitter place than the court of Nero. It was fitter, too, for his studi- 
ousness, his inexperience of the world, and his aloofness from it. 
His preoccupation with the past is one of the most striking things 
in his writings. 

When he was very young he had written a play and some verses, 
never published and now lost, whose value we have the best 
reason to think was but slight, since they were destroyed by his 
friends after his death. But when his studies were done, we are 
told that the reading of one of the satires of Lucilius inspired him 
with the desire to write satire, too. Lucilius was one of the an- 
cients, a poet of the Republic in the days when Rome was still fight- 
ing for existence. Little of his work remains, but he was familiar 
to all his successors as a master of bitter personality, excessive in 
his loves and hates alike, and unrivalled in his pertinence and grasp 
of his own time. As he was never moderate in anything, it is not 
easy to see why he should have had such an influence on the self- 
contained Persius. But influence him he did, and the young scholar 
set about writing the poems which are all that remains of his pro- 
duction. It is true that satire had become in a measure the recog- 
nized medium of Stoic doctrine. It is also true that it was an age 
when the writing of satire was in the air. But neither of these 
facts, though they may have helped him to decide on the form 
of his writing, could make that form really appropriate to his 
nature. He did his best to thunder Lucilian furies at the vices of 
mankind, but in his very outbursts he reveals an essentially calm 
and childlike nature that no amount of roaring could make fearful. 
It was not that he did not hate vice in the abstract, but that he 
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knew nothing about it in the concrete. He was only sixteen when 
his studies began, and apparently they had preserved him in his 
juvenile innocence. He had lived his life surrounded by those 
whom he loved and respected, untouched by hunger, physical or 
spiritual. His lot was cast in pleasant places and he reflects it in his 
words. He faithfully tried all the well-worn satiric subjects and 
assailed luxury and miserliness, sloth and ambition, superstitious 
old women and grasping heirs. His language is occasionally 
coarse, but there is a bookishness even about his coarseness as 
though he had read of the foulness he introduced, not as though 
foulness were an actuality to him. It is astonishing that a contem- 
porary of Nero could not find sufficient material for a lifetime of 
satire in the activity of the world about him, but anyone who reads 
the six satires of Persius must feel that their subject-matter came 
out of a book. There was a world of difference between him and 
the vivid and relentless Lucilius. Perhaps it was some realization 
of this diversity that made him turn to another model. Horace had 
already proved that successful satire could be written without 
real bitterness. To Horace Persius turned and read and re-read 
him, as his works abundantly testify. It is hard to say whether 
Lucilius or Horace was the more unlikely pattern for Persius. The 
former had, to be sure, an excess of spirit which he could never 
attain; but with the latter he presents the interesting anomaly of 
opposite extremes of moderation. Persius was moderate because 
his was an untroubled spirit and a smooth course, not because he 
lacked the will to be a crusader. With Horace, however, tolerance 
was a matter of principle. Having vastly more reason than Per- 
sius to be cynical or embittered by what he had seen and experi- 
enced, Horace avoided excesses of all sorts because he did not be- 
lieve in them. It is this, of course, that gave his satires their un- 
equalled charm and smoothness. Never mastered by passion, good 
or bad, he could freely devote all the resources of a cultivated mind 
to the artistry of his profession. We must believe that it is only 
another tribute to his genius and to the fascination that he has had 
for readers of all temperaments for nineteen hundred years, that 
Persius, who had so little reason to admire his character, should 
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have followed his works so closely. Indeed, to say that he followed 
them is a mere euphemism. In plain language he plagiarized from 
Horace to a shocking extent. He borrowed names, scenes, inci- 
dents, and telling phrases in a profusion that does far more credit 
to his reverence for the elder poet than to his originality. Yet it is 
not such vulgar theft as would convict him of that meanest of 
literary crimes, the attempt to make a reputation on another man’s 
work. He labored over what he took ; rarely he improved it. Some- 
times he distorted it woefully ; but always he left the imprint of his 
own individuality on it. As respect for Lucilius had led him to 
ineffective fulmination, so absorption in Horace urged him to 
attempt a refinement and polish which should rival the lustre of the 
Augustan Age. But Horace had taken raw material and polished 
it with exquisite skill; Persius essayed to polish Horace—as a man 
might sandpaper a diamond. The result is that he has produced a 
few striking epigrams and a wilderness of impenetrable sentences. 
In refining the form he all too frequently refined the meaning out 
entirely. Yet it would be a mistake to class his works as flat failure. 
There are scenes in them which, were it not for the difficulty of the 
language, might well adorn Horace or Juvenal. There is a humor 
about them, not very boisterous, it is true, but pleasant enough 
when one has caught it. To do him justice, he made no great 
claims. In the prologue to his satires he writes, 


I never drank at the horse’s spring 


(Thus irreverently he refers to the Pierian fount at which the divine 
thirst of Pegasus was quenched) 


Nor can I even recollect 

That on Parnassus’ heights I dreamed 
That I should be, of a sudden, a bard. 
The nymphs of Helicon I leave 

With pale Pirene unto those 

Whose busts the clinging ivy twines. 
Myself, half brother of the tribe, 

I bring my song to the poets’ feast. 


But though his modesty may excuse him and his occasional ar- 
tistic success must be counted in his favor, it is not for these rea- 
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sons that his poems are memorable. It is because, if he had no great 
hatred for those whom he satirized, he had profound faith in the 
virtues he preached. It is because, in his unsuccessful attempt to 
prove how wrong other men were, he showed how good a man 
was he. At the end of a satire discussing what should be prayed for 
and what should not, he gives his conception of piety, which is at 
once a noble statement of his philosophy and a fine revelation of 
his spirit : 

Let us give this to heaven, which could not come 

From great Messala’s henchman’s votive dish: 

Justice and right deep seated in the soul, 

The secret places of the mind made pure, 

And knightly honor dwelling in the heart. 


Let me have these, and I will go to pray 
With but the slightest gift, in confidence. 


At the age of twenty-eight he died. His estate was left to his 
mother and sister with the request that his valuable library of Stoic 
works and a considerable sum of money should be given to Cornu- 
tus. That worthy man proved the sincerity of his profession by 
accepting the books and refusing the money. Moreover, as a labor 
of love, he undertook to prepare for publication the writings of his 
dead pupil. In this last office he gave the greatest proof of his 
true friendship. For it was he who advised that the juvenalia 
should be destroyed as profitable neither to the reader nor to the 
memory of the writer, and that the six satires and their prologue 
alone should be preserved. It was Caesius Bassus, Persius’ school- 
mate, who sought the privilege of publishing the satires and to 
whose friendship we are indebted for them. It is said that their 
success was instant and widespread, and the number of allusions 
and commentaries that have been preserved are sufficient proof of 
that fact. Now this development is rather remarkable. The age 
produced writers infinitely more brilliant. These obscure experi- 
ments of scholarly youth could have little attraction for the liter- 
ateur, the politician, or the man about town. They added nothing 
new to the Stoic conception of life, and they were perfectly inno- 
cent of any useful comment on the times. We must fall back on 
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the explanation that he pleased his ancient readers, as he pleases 
us still, by his luminous purity and integrity. Truly our debt to 
Persius is a great one — not for any addition he has made to the 
art or the thought of the world, but because it is through him that 
we know that Rome at its worst could produce a teacher not un- 
worthy the example of Socrates, a young poet of uncorrupted 
heart, and, most marvellous of all, a public capable of appreciating 
them. The Roman Empire has left many books to prove to us that 
all things mundane change and decay and that man is too often 
degraded as well as absurd, but it has left us also one book to 
prove that the passion for righteousness is from everlasting to 
everlasting. 









































THE CLASSICAL ROMAN NAME IN HISTORICAL 
FICTION 


By Freperic §. Dunn 
University of Oregon 


An amazing abundance of errors is revealed in historical fiction 
arising from the misuse of the classical Roman name, few novels 
escaping the ban of criticism in one phase or another. Inverted 
order, substitution of one element for another, or duplication of 
the same element, impossible combinations, un-Roman composi- 
tions — fiction struggles in a tangle of personal nomenclature that 
is alien to the classics. 

The retention of a fairly exact order in the three elements com- 
posing the individual name was rather consistently maintained by 
classical authors and the monuments. A diagnosis of the termin- 
ology makes the normal placement of those elements a practical 
deduction, for how else could praenomen be so named, unless from 
its position at the beginning of the formula? And why should the 
cognomen be so styled, unless it was regarded as a supplemental 
factor, thus leaving the nomen or real name proper in its strategic 
central position ? * 

So, when Irene Taylor, in Diana or Christ (p. 47), makes a 
character remark “My whole name is Martius Lucius Scipio,” the 
inversion of the logical sequence, involving displacement of the 
praenomen, certainly does sound fantastic. 

To discuss, then, the several elements in their accredited order, 
historical and epigraphical data prove not only that a very limited 
number of praenomina was ever in good use at any period, usually 
not to exceed eighteen in all, but that, even of those eighteen, the 

1The present discussion has nothing to do with that interesting inversion 
of nomen and cognomen, as e.g. Massa Baebius, in the case of omission of 
praenomen, where the nomen becomes an adjective and, as normally, follows 
its noun. 
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ordinary gens used a very narrowed selection. And, with the effect 
of a yet greater restriction, several of these praenomina were em- 
ployed by but one or two gentes and never appropriated by any 
other. 

Two instances of violation of these premises are to be cited from 
historical fiction, illustrating the appropriation of pracnomina un- 
sanctioned by family usage. Wm. Ware’s introduction of an 
“Appius Lucretius” in his Julian (p. 32) rather startles us after 
our established conviction that only the gens Claudia ever em- 
ployed the praenomen Appius. In the Light of His Countenance 
(p. 90), by Jerome Harte, describes a banquet at the house of one 
“Marcus Antonius Cato,” also therein publishing ignorance of the 
very interesting commentary upon the record of Mark Antony, 
that, after his disgrace and fall, the Antonian gens forbade the 
recurrence of the pracnomen Marcus. 

Lucy Madison in A Maid of the First Century (p. 157) counte- 
nances a double praenomen in “Cnaeus Lucius,’ as does also 
Henry C. McCook in Prisca of Patmos (p. 235) in the name 
“Quintus Flavius Decimus.” If this latter was an intentional use 
of Decimus as a cognomen, even though examples might be found 
of its usage as such, the author had done better to have invaded 
for her purpose a wider list, as the name thus constructed involves 
two of the ordinal numerals. 

The authorized list of available praenomina has been augmented 
in historical fiction by a new recruit, Septimus. Mrs. Kingsley’s 
Veronica (p. 88)) has a character named “Septimus Gracchus” ; 
Sienkiewicz, famed author of Quo Vadis, in Let Us Follow Him 
(p. 3), introduces a “Caius Septimus Cinna,” also therein doub- 
ling the praenomen; and Sir Rider Haggard has a craftsman 
named “Septimus” in Pearl Maiden (p. 433). If Septimus is to 
be understood as a praenomen, corresponding to the other ordinals 
so used, Quintus, Sextus, and Decimus, it has no precedent in the 
classics or in inscriptions. Unfortunately it is given an air of 
specious possibility by its usage today as a given name, which has 
induced unwary authors to read it back into classic times as well. 

In the instance just quoted, particularly in the citation from 
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Sienkiewicz where the Septimus stands second in the name, the 
authors may have intended to use the nomen gentilicium, Septi- 
mius, a mistake common enough, even in the Septimius par e-rcel- 
lence, the emperor Septimius Severus. The great imperator has 
been martyred to a popular error, so nearly accredited in usage 
that the name Septimus Severus is as frequent in supposedly good 
literature as Cat-a-lina. Two instances are in Ayscough’s Faustula 
(p. 201) and Eckstein’s A Thorny Path (p. 246). 

While Septimus then may be a mistaken form for Septimius in 
the foregoing citations, t.e. an erroneous use of a pracnomen when 
a nomen was desired, an inverse process, the substitution of the 
nomen for the praenomen, is witnessed twice in Rev. Enoch Burr’s 
Aleph the Chaldaean (pp. 159 and 243), where the names “Quin- 
tius Fabius” and “Quintius Metellus” reveal evident confusion of 
the praenomen Quintus with its corresponding nomen, Quintius, 
or, to use its proper form, Quinctius. “Quintius Metellus” could, 
of course, be a possible combination, abundantly proved from his- 
torical data; but the previous usage by the same author of “Quin- 
tius” with “Fabius,” entailing a combination, unlikely at the 
period involved, of two nomina in the same name, rather points to 
a mistaken appropriation of the nomen as a praenomen. Quintus 
would have multiplied classical sanction as a prefix either to the 
nomen Fabius or the cognomen Metellus. 

The duplication of nomina noted before in “Quintius Fabius” 
and in Lucy Madison’s “Fabius Cornelius Dysorus” (A Maid of 
the First Century, p. 25), becomes a frequent transgression 
against good Roman usage of the classical period. In many cases 
this may have been due to a desire to use famous nomina, like 
Cornelius, Julius, Flavius, etc., as we would use our so-called 
“first names,” in other words, subordinating a nomen to usage as 
a praenomen. The popularization of “Julius Caesar,” “Cornelius 
Tacitus,” “Septimius Severus,” “Horatius Cocles,” where the 
praenomen, even when known, is habitually omitted, has led the 
non-classical to regard such nomina in the light of real prae- 
nomina, as indeed many of them have become in our own day. 

If authors would only have the originality to eschew famous 
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names, we would not so often be shocked by such cacophonous 
hybrids; and moreover they would avoid combinations uncerti- 
fied by historical usage such as the “Martius Scipio” and the 
“Antonius Cato” already cited. Neither the gens Martia (and by 
the way, this should have been Marcia) had a cognomen Scipio, 
nor the Antonian gens a Cato branch. It is too well attested that 
the Scipiones belonged to the Cornelian gens and that the Catones 
were a cognominal branch of the gens Porcia. 

The principle of name perpetuation by inheritance through the 
nomen gentilicium of the father seems quite beyond the apprecia- 
tion or comprehension of the ablest writers. Villefranche in Cineas 
(p. 43) names a son “Sulpicius Labeon” after his mother Sulpicia. 
Miles Keon in Dion and the Sibyls (p. 423) has the historian Vel- 
leius Paterculus name his son ‘Paulus Aemilius.” 

But Sir Rider Haggard’s She affords one of the most striking 
examples of the sort, for, in an attempt to trace the descent of Leo 
Vincey through a long line of Roman ancestry, Haggard evi- 
dences an eagerness to vary the monotony of the name as it ordi- 
narily would have been, probably having conned the index nomu- 
num of Livy or Tacitus in order to get a rich supply. The result is 
a catalogue of twelve generations, each with an entirely new no- 
men, which could only connote a change of gens with each succes- 
sive generation. But to add to the un-Romanness of it all, the cog- 
nomen Vindex is understood to remain unchanged throughout 
with but three exceptions. The astounding list thus perpetrated is 
herewith appended : 

C. CAECILIUS VINDEX 

M. AIMILIUS VINDEX 

SEX. VARIUS MARULLUS 

Q. SOSIUS PRISCUS SENECIO VINDEX 

L. VALERIUS COMINIUS VINDEX 

SEX. OTACILIUS M. F. 

L. ATTIUS VINDEX 

MUSSIUS VINDEX 

C. FUFIEIUS C. F. VINDEX 

LICINIUS FAUSTUS 

LABERIA POMPEIANA CONIUX MACRINI VINDICIS 
MANILIA LUCILLA CONIUX MARULLI VINDICIS 
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The introduction of five different praenomina is probably to be 
countenanced chiefly upon the premise of variation in the nomina: 
otherwise Haggard’s genealogy of the Vindices is quite unlike the 
stemmata one sees in the Classical Dictionaries, where the prae- 
nomina maintain an almost distressing inflexibility. 

The names of women suffer correspondingly from this ignor- 
ance of the law of heredity, which normally left to them but the 
one name, the nomen. The list of errata almost suggests the nth 
power. Out of the Mouth of the Lion, by Emma Leslie, has 
among its characters two sisters, “Flavia” and “Sisidona.” 
Whence came this latter name? Flavia is married to “Flaminius” 
and has, properly enough, a daughter “Flaminia,” but a son “Cas- 
sius.”’ One “Plautius” in this same story possesses a son “Marci- 
nius” and a daughter “Julia.”’ 

The “M. Antonius Cato,” already stigmatized in Jerome Harte’s 
novel, names his daughter “Terentia.” 

In Henty’s Beric the Briton (p. 199) is a character “Aunt Les- 
bia,”’ un-Roman to begin with and doubtless suggested by Catul- 
lus’s poetic composition. But “Aunt Lesbia” (p. 201) has two 
daughters, ““Aemilia” and “Ennia,” names derived from two 
separate gentes. 

Granted that the “Septimus Gracchus” of Veronica (p. 88) 
may have been intended for “Septimius Gracchus,” we have in the 
daughter, the Lady “Faustina,” an instance of a feminine cogno- 
men unjustified by the father’s own, in lieu of a possible “Septi- 
mia” which Roman usage would demand. 

In this same Veronica (p. 10), Mrs. Kingsley speaks of Claudia 
Proculla, Pilate’s wife, and her sister “Paula,” the latter an impos- 
sibility whether considered as a coguomen or a praenomen, for in 
the former instance it would connote two cognomina in the same 
family, while Paulus and consequently its feminine correspondent, 
were employed as praenomina by five gentes only, the gens Claudia 
not included. 

George Taylor in Antinous (p. 39) gives to the illustrious 
Plautius and Graecina a daughter “Ennia.” The children of this 
“Ennia” by one “Phlegon” are “Natalis,” “Vitalis,” and “Tullius” 


(p. 69). 
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G. Norway in A Roman Household (p. 26) makes “Emilia’”’ 
and “Julia” the daughters of “Paulus.” 

Crispus and Crispina in Keon’s Dion and the Sibyls (p. 64) 
name their daughter not even with a nomen. She is “Benigna.” 

What to call the married woman offers no great crux to the 
placidity of some authors. A resort to modern usage has created 
such abnormalities as “Lady Julia Decimus” and “Prisca Agron” 
(cf. Prisca of Patmos [p. 153] and “Valeria Mantucius” in A 
Roman Household [p. 28] and “Amelia Cotta”[Emily Holt in 
The Slave Girl of Pompeii, p. 12]). 

Commensurate with the naming of localities in terms of sub- 
sequent eras is the misappropriation of names ethnographically. 
The author writing under the nom de plume, A. L. O. E., applies 
the Slavic name “Vladamir” to one of her native characters in 
Daybreak in Britain. Greek names are intermingled among the 
Latin with no discrimination. In Beric the Britain, Caius Muro 
and Julia in the days of the Roman invasion name their daughter 
“Berenice” (p. 21). The height of incongruity is attained in this 
phase by Emma Marshal in A Roman Maiden — when she names 
a Vestal “Chloe” (p. 116). The introduction of this Greek name, 
with its echoes of Horace’s Odes, where its usage might even con- 
note servitude, is flagrant violation of the laws prescribing the 
choice of a Vestal, particularly that she must be patrima et ma- 
trima, and, if not patrician, at least free and freeborn. 
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Notes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
direct to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, Iil.] 


HANNIBAL AND NAPOLEON 


In March, 1796, Napoleon assumed command of the French 
Army of Italy. At the time the morale of this force was low; 
the soldiers were unpaid by their government, poorly clad, and 
ill-equipped, and, moreover, were inferior in numbers to the allied 
Austrian and Sardinian forces who were stationed against them 
in superior positions on the siopes of the Maritime Alps and the 
Apennines, barring the road into Italy. From his headquarters at 
Nice, under date of March 27, 1796, the young commander-in- 
chief (he was then in his twenty-seventh year) issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation : 

Soldiers! You are naked, ill-fed; the government owes you much, 
it can give you nothing. Your patience, the courage you exhibit in the 
midst of these rocks, are admirable, but they give you no glory; no lustre 
is reflected on you. I will lead you into the most fertile plains of the 
world. Rich provinces, great cities will be in your power; there you shall 
find honor, fame, and riches. Soldiers of Italy, shall courage or constancy 
fail you? Bonaparte. 


This address, we are told, was received by the army with en- 
thusiastic acclaim. The spirit of the soldiers was transformed; 
and less than two months later, by the middle of May, Napoleon 
had taken Milan and was in control of most of Lombardy. 

The above proclamation calls to mind the exhortation made by 
another young general, Hannibal, on the eve of a march into Italy 
(Livy xx1, 30). The circumstances were not altogether different. 
Hannibal, to be sure, marched in the fall of the year and crossed 


~ 


1 Correspondance de Napoléon ler, 1, 107, translation in T. A. Dodge, 
Napoleon, 1, 176. 
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the Alps from a point farther inland, whereas Napoleon’s cam- 
paigning began in March and took him into Italy around the 
southwestern flank of the Alps, nearer the coast. But in each case 
the invasion of Italy was the object, natural as well as human 
obstacles — well-nigh insuperable, to all seeming — were opposed 
to the ready attainment of the goal, and a dispirited soldiery (see 
Livy xx1, 29, 7) had to be aroused by a timely and appropriate 
appeal on the part of a young commander. Hannibal, according 
to Livy’s account, touched his soldiers’ sense of pride by dwelling 
on what they had already accomplished as well as on what they 
still might achieve, viz., the capture of Rome — Romam, caput 
orbis terrarum; the French commander contrasted with the pres- 
ent miserable state of his men the rich rewards that awaited them 
at the end of their journey. 

That Napoleon had in mind quite frequently during the Italian 
campaign of 1796-97 the great march of Hannibal two thousand 
years earlier is very likely. In his review of the Italian campaigns, 
included among the works of Napoleon written during his exile 
on St. Helena, we read the following: 

The arrival of the army on the heights of Montezemolo was a sublime 
spectacle; from there it caught sight of the vast, fertile plains of 
Piedmont. The Po, the Tanaro, and a throng of other rivers meandered 
away in the distance. This belt, white with snow and ice, prodigiously 
high, encircled at the horizon the rich basin of the promised land. These 
gigantic barriers, that seemed like the bounds of another world, which 
nature had been pleased to render so formidable and on which the 
hand of man had spared no pains, had just fallen as if by enchantment. 
“Hannibal forced the Alps,” said Napoleon, fixing his gaze on these 
mountains; “but we have turned their flank!” A happy phrase, which 
expressed succinctly the thought and the spirit of the campaign.? 


Quite similar is the picture of Hannibal standing on a promon- 
tory in the midst of the Alps, pointing out to his soldiers the fertile 
plains of the Po lying at their feet, and assuring them that the 
mighty barriers which they were breaking through were the very 
walls of Rome itself: militibus Italiam ostendit subiectosque 
Alpinis montibus circumpadanos campos, moeniaque eos tum 


2 Correspondance de Napoléon ler, xx1x, 88 {. The translation is mine. 
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transcendere non Italiae modo sed etiam urbis Romae (Livy XXt1, 
35, 8 f.; cf. Polybius 1, 54, 2 f.). 

In a reported conversation held at St. Helena, November 14, 
1816, in the course of which the fortunes of Alexander, Caesar, 
and Hannibal were discussed, Napoleon had this to say about the 
latter : 

Hannibal is, perhaps, the most surprising character of any, from the 
intrepidity, confidence, and grandeur evinced in all his enterprises. At 
the age of twenty-six, he conceived what is scarcely conceivable, and 
executed what must have been looked upon as impossible. Renouncing all 
communication with his country, he marched through hostile or unknown 
nations, which he was obliged to attack or subdue; he crossed the 
Pyrenees and the Alps, which were presumed to be impassable, and 
descended upon Italy, sacrificing the half of his army for the mere 
acquisition of his field of battle, the mere right of fighting.® 


The latest popular biographer of Napoleon tells us that in the 
Emperor’s workroom at Saint-Cloud there stood two busts, 
Scipio’s and Hannibal’s.* He admired them both. 

Joun W. SpPaeEtH, JR. 

Brown UNIVERSITY 

8 Correspondance de Napoléon ler, xxxu, 307. Translation from J. S. C. 


Abbott, Napoleon at St. Helena, 481. 
4 Ludwig, Napoleon, 189. 








Book Reviews 


B. L. UtuMAN and A. W. SMaALuey, Progress Tests in Latin: 
The Macmillan Company (1928). Pp. 174. $0.84. 

We have now available in one booklet a collection of nearly 
every type of tests that are adapted to use in first-year or review 
classes in Latin. The authors have so well kept in mind the needs 
of the teacher and widely differing pupil ability that this material 
is well worthy of consideration. Many of the tests may be used 
with profit in the first semester, while most of them would be 
found very practical in all advanced classes and particularly in 
connection with grammar reviews. 

Each pad of 174 pages contains thirteen Latin-to-English and 
three English-to-Latin vocabulary tests of the multiple-choice 
type, and three vocabulary and original sentence tests based on 
pictures. There are twenty-two tests of declension, conjugation, 
and comparison forms, most of which are completion problems, 
and the remainder of which are multiple-choice problems. Twelve 
tests of syntax include analysis, multiple choice, completion, rec- 
ognition, and matching problems in convenient arrangement ; nine 
tests of derivatives and work study have each three or more types 
of problems; in addition there are six comprehension tests of the 
true-false variety and of questions on content read, and five tests 
on phases of civilization including religion, mythology, geogra- 
phy, traditions, ete. 

Each pad contains more material than is likely to be used in one 
class during the course of the school year so that, where possible 
to provide the department with a supply of these test booklets, it 
will be found economical to tear out enough copies of a particular 
test for one class and copies of a similar test for another group, 
thus making one set of pads serve for several classes. Further- 
more it will be found advantageous to keep the supply of tests 
out of the hands of the pupils until ready to use them. However, 
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in some situations where the entire group of tests is to be used as 
an exercise form in connection with reviews, each pupil may be 
required to furnish his own pad as they are not unduly expensive, 
considering their comprehensiveness and the economy of time 
and effort. 

Epitu B, Patter 
University Hich ScHoo, 
EUGENE, ORE. 


J. C. Rotrr, The Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius, Translation 
(Loeb Classical Library) : New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Vol. 1 (1927), pp. Ixiii + 464; Vol. 11 (1928), pp. xxxvii + 
532; Vol. m1 (1928), pp. xxix + 500. 

Twenty-five years ago there was a myth current in one of the 
great eastern universities, that a certain learned classical philolo- 
gist never said his prayers at night without first having devoted 
fifteen minutes to the pages of the Noctes Atticae of Aulus Gellius. 
It must not be inferred from this that our distinguished scholar 
was seeking a soporific; he was rather having a bedtime chat with 
an ancient /Jitteratus with whom he had a community of interests. 
He was devoted to Cicero, and Gellius had quoted and discussed 
more than eighty passages from Cicero; he was also devoted to 
Vergil, and Gellius furnished him light on more than sixty difficult 
sentences in the Aeneid and the Georgics. Then too there was an 
abundance of mental food for a Latin grammarian, and some 
choice bits of information about Julius Caesar. Indeed there seems 
to be good reason why any teacher of secondary Latin should be 
willing to follow the example of the great philologist and sleep 
with a copy of Aulus Gellius beneath his pillow. 

It must not be thought, however, that Gellius was devoted 
simply to Vergil, Cicero, and Caesar. He quotes and discusses 
portions of some two hundred and seventy-five ancient authors, 
and his comments are usually of significance. He offers useful 
information on “public and private antiquities, history and biog- 
raphy, philosophy (including natural philosophy), points of law, 
text criticism, literary criticism, and various other topics.” The 
Noctes Atticae can hardly be called a “golden book,” although here 
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and there one may find a nugget; it is rather a book of finest 
bronze — one that the great Erasmus complimented by his schol- 
arly attention — and one well worth the attention of anyone who 
is sincerely interested in the life of the second century of the 
Roman Empire. 

Hearty thanks are due to Professor Rolfe whose English ver- 
sion has just been completed in a third volume of the Loeb Class- 
ical Library. The translation is quite up to the standard which the 
translator set for himself in his excellent version of Suetonius. 

CuHarRLEs N. SMILEY 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


ARTHUR Piatt, Nine Essays, with a Preface by A. E. Hous- 
MAN: Cambridge, The University Press (1927). Pp. xviii + 
220. 8s. 6d. net. 

John Arthur Platt (1860-1925) was a graduate of Harrow 
and Cambridge who from 1894 until his death was Professor of 
Greek in University College, London. Besides many miscellaneous 
articles, notes, and reviews, his bibliography includes editions of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, and translations of Aristotle’s De 
Generatione Animalium and Aeschylus’ Agamemnon. 

The present volume of nine essays has been compiled since his 
death in order, writes Mr. Housman, “that the world may know 
a little more of an uncommonly gifted man who was not much 
before its eye, and whose reputation was highest within the nar- 
rower circle which knew him well enough to admire him rightly” 
(p. v). 

The nine essays are not all of the same sort, and must not be 
judged by the same standards. The most technical of them is the 
Cambridge Prelection, read when Professor Platt was a candidate 
for the Cambridge Chair of Greek in 1921. This deals with Plato’s 
Phaedo, 95 E-100 B, and the essence of the argument is that we 
have here not a true account of the personal experiences of 
Socrates, but an allegorical treatment, by Plato the artist, of the 
growth of ancient philosophical thought up to his own time. 

Another essay, Science and Arts among the Ancients, was read 
before the Faculties of Arts and Sciences in University Col- 
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lege in 1899. This is not, as one might assume from the title, an 
account of ancient progress in science or mastery of the arts, 
but rather “a sketch of the relative position of arts and sciences 
among the Greeks, as regards their education” (p. 2). The author 
finds in the ancient world, even as now, two different types of 
mind, the imaginative or artistic and the inquiring or scientific. 
The poets at first represented the one, the philosophers the other. 
Aristotle— whom Platt must have especially admired — sep- 
arated the jarring elements and without bias or partiality treated 
science, philosophy, and poetry, but all in a scientific spirit and 
with a scientific method. 

With these two exceptions, the papers in this book were written 
for presentation before a Literary Society of undergraduates. All 
but one remained unpublished during the author’s lifetime. They 
are partly on classical subjects — Aristophanes, Lucian, the Em- 
peror Julian, partly on modern — Cervantes, La Rochefoucauld, © 
Edward Fitzgerald, and one is entitled The Relations of Poetry 
and Science. The very diversity of theme is significant, for it 
shows that the author was not narrowly absorbed in his own 
special field, but that he had an active and enthusiastic interest in 
many fields at once (including, we learn, the cricket-field). The 
style is noticeably humorous, and this is not a mannerism delib- 
erately assumed for the sake of his youthful audiences, for the 
same tendency crops out constantly in the more serious papers. 

The sanity of the author’s outlook may be shown by two quota- 
tions, one an allusion to the foolish “notion that you cannot enjoy 
a rainbow properly if you know about the refraction of light’’ 
(p. 176), and the other: “It is pitiable to see people engaged in 
learning one grammar after another and cramming one set of 
idioms after another, and leaving the masterpieces of literature, 
to which these are the keys, unentered and untrod” (p. 21). 

Each of the essays is interesting and readable, and all in all the 
book may perhaps be placed on the same shelf, though at a re- 
spectable distance, as F. W. H. Myers’ Essays Classical and 
Modern." ARTHUR HaroLD WESTON 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


1 London, Macmillan and Co. (1921). 
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GrorcE SipNEY Brevt, Psychology, Ancient and Modern: New 
York, Longmans, Green and Co. (1928). Pp. viii + 164. 
$1.75. 

The philologian must look to the specialist for a proper estimate 
of Greek science; hence not only the general reader, but the 
scholar will welcome this able and sympathetic study of Greek 
psychology. Professor Brett has not prepared an epitome of his 
History of Psychology’ but has made, from a modern standpoint, 
an interesting estimate of such discoveries of facts and methods of 
Greek psychological investigation as have been of real value in 
the development of the science of psychology. He tells us (p. 133) 
that “between 500 B.c. and a.p. 200 the ancient world presents a 
specimen of every known kind of psychological enquiry.”” There 
is indeed little to show of experiment, which, as practiced in 
modern laboratories, owes nothing to the Greeks; but he says (p. 
34) : “where ordinary observation or direct knowledge of human 
behaviour is the most important factor we may find ourselves still 
close to the Greek thinkers.” In his Preface (vii) he makes this 
statement: “The Greeks in particular took so direct and simple a 
view of life and organic functions that it seems as if the inter- 
vening centuries had melted away and the men of the nineteenth 
century were taking up the work just as it was left in the last days 
of Athens and Alexandria.” 

In the limited space at his command Brett has given us a survey 
from Homer to the revival of interest in the science of psychology 
due to modern biology in its study of life and growth. But the 
heart of the little book is an appreciation of the work of Plato and 
Aristotle. He says (p. 59): “The peculiarities of Plato’s method 
and language should not blind us to the fact that he is a keen 
student of human nature and a shrewd observer of experience in 
all its variety” ; of which he gives many interesting examples. At 
the same time he says (p. 32) : “But while it is possible to find in 
Plato many instances of keen psychological analysis, Aristotle 
was the first to arrange the data in the form of a special treatise, 
and the formulae of Aristotle were the true starting point of scien- 

1 London, Allen and Unwin (1912), 3 vols. 
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tific psychology.” After some interesting remarks in his Preface, 
our author begins with a discussion of the physiological basis of 
Greek psychology, and continues with the subjects of cognition, 
conduct, education, society and politics, and abnormal states, 
mainly as treated in Plato and Aristotle. Whereupon he gives an 
interesting sketch of Hellenistic thought and closes with the 
“Great Tradition,” which brings to our notice, among other mat- 
ter, the part played by the Arabs, the reaction against mediaeval 
Aristotelianism, and the significance of the names of Thomas 
Aquinas, Roger and Francis Bacon, Machiavelli, Melanchthon, 
Hobbes, etc. 

The book deserves to rank high in the series: Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome. I close with the following comments: On p. 49 
we read: “Animals appear to remember, but probably they do not 
reason.” The only support I found for this statement is bracketed 
in Hammond’s translation of Aristotle’s De Anima;’ in contrast 
with that negative statement see Hammond on pp. 13, 55 f, 111, 
and 136. Again on p. 75 we read the statement that “The fifth 
century before Christ closed with a movement variously denoted 
as the age of the Sophists or the Greek Enlightenment,” which 
places this movement too late by more than a generation. Finally 
as a reference is made on p. 44 to “the flux of sensations” empha- 
sized, as he says, by Heraclitus, it may be of interest to mention 
that the doctrine of motion, including the famous phrase xdvta 6¢i, 
has been denied for Heraclitus; cf. Hermes Lx1 (1926), 353-81, 
or Am. Jour. Phil. xuvu1 (1927), 280. 

HERMAN Louis EBELING 
GouCHER COLLEGE 


JANE Gray Carter, Little Studies in Greek; New York, Silver, 
Burdett and Company (1927). Pp. x + 206. $1.60. 

In the days of the not too remote past students began their 
study of Greek in the second year of many a good high school ; 
thorough grounding in Greek grammar preceded the college 
course; and the boy or girl entering college was not only more 


2W. A. Hammond, Aristotle’s Psychology: New York, the Macmillan Co. 
(1902). 
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or less familiar with certain of the works of Xenophon but also 
had read a fair amount of the Jliad. 

Whether those halcyon days will ever return is a question on 
the lap of the Olympians, but at the present time the difficult prob- 
lem that faces classical scholars is to arouse in any way possible 
an interest in the study of Greek, particularly among the vast 
army of teachers of secondary Latin, many of whom are not even 
familiar with the letters of the Greek alphabet unless they have 
been forced to learn them before initiation into some fraternity. 

It is to meet such a situation as that which confronts us at the 
present time that Little Studies in Greek has been written. As is 
frankly stated in the Preface: “Obviously this book does not at- 
tempt to give a full or detailed treatment of the language, but 
merely a sketch of the most important features. The subject is 
presented in as simple a form as possible: an irreducible mini- 
mum of grammar and syntax has been introduced, and only those 
Greek words which give English derivatives are used.” 

As a result of the plan outlined above the vocabulary is con- 
siderably restricted in its range, and while many important Greek 
derivatives are given, others appear that are very seldom used in 
English except by specialists in various fields. Grammatically 
speaking, the work is quite complete within its self-imposed lim- 
its and would probably interest a beginner, especially a teacher, to 
pursue his studies further in some more exhaustive work on the 
Greek language. 

The main success of the book lies in the fact that it is anything 
but formidable in appearance and is so attractively arranged that 
the student will be equally interested in the subject-matter and the 
way in which it is presented. A large number of excellent photo- 
graphs illustrate many of the more important phases of Greek 
life. As is usually the case, the illustrations taken from the actual 
remains are far more satisfactory than the restorations, which 
never carry a great deal of conviction. Typographically the book 
is pleasing and the only important blemish in the judgment of 
many will be the occasional appearance of the so-called simplified 


spelling. 
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An admirable feature of the book is the inclusion of a number 
of familiar Greek proverbs, the Ephebic Oath, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and other passages of similar interest. Excellent also is the brief 
outline of Greek literature, followed by a similar outline of Greek 
art, with which the book concludes. 

Needless to say, it is a very difficult task to condense so vast a 
field as that of the Greek language and culture within the confines 
of any one small book and succeed in doing the subject even rudi- 
mentary justice, but Little Studies in Greek has escaped many 
of the pitfalls involved in such an attempt and should be of great 
assistance at the present time to the many who have no knowl- 
edge of Greek and realize the need of making good that deficiency. 

Dwicut NELSON RoBINSON 
Onto WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Kurt SincER, Platon der Griinder: Miinchen, C. H. Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung (1927). Pp. 266. 

This interesting exposition of the personality and writings of 
Plato is obviously not designed primarily for the professional 
scholar. However great its value may be for the German non- 
professional cultured reader, it is scarcely a work of prime im- 
portance for the specialist in Plato. 

The title of the book suggests the point of view from which 
Plato is presented to the reader, a point of view which is becoming 
increasingly more fashionable in Germany. Plato, it is claimed, 
was fitted by his family connections and natural aptitudes to be a 
great political leader, a maker of history in the arena of practical 
affairs. In a more auspicious environment he might have won 
fame for himself as the founder of a new state or as the guide of a 
nation’s destinies. Conditions were such in Athens, however, at 
the time of his early manhood, that disillusionment was the inevit- 
able outcome of participation in public affairs. The result was that 
Plato’s creative energy and genius were diverted from the sphere 
of practical politics; instead of a statesman he became a leader of 
thought. But his interests remained intensely practical. He 
sought by his writings to promote what it was impossible to effect 
by political means, the healing and purifying of Athens. For in 
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that city the ancient rule of Nomos had been overthrown — a con- 
dition for which Plato held men like Themistocles and Pericles 
responsible even more than the Sophists — and life was feverish 
and uncontrolled. 

With this purpose in view, he held up before the eyes of his 
contemporaries the heroic personality of Socrates. Though he did 
not shrink from criticizing the inadequacies and inconsistencies of 
Socrates’ thinking, he paid him constant and devoted tribute as 
the incarnation of the noble qualities of the heroes of old. 

A corollary of this interpretation of Plato’s career and purpose 
is the minimizing of his interest in both metaphysics and logic. 
He did not set out to solve the riddle of the universe ; his objective 
was a purely practical one. He thought in pictures rather than in 
concepts, and presented the basic principles of human conduct and 
of social organization in imaginative terms. There is much in his 
writings that is “alogical,” that lies altogether outside the sphere 
of logic and that consequently was utterly misunderstood by the 
supremely logical mind of Aristotle. 

The book is divided into three parts, the middle part (of 90 
pages) being devoted to a discussion of the Republic and the 
others to Plato’s life and writings in the periods before and after 
that central work. The author stresses the point of view that the 
Republic was neither a Utopia nor a practical program, but an 
elaborate myth, which contained remedial hints and suggestions 
for those who were in the particular spiritual situation of Plato’s 
contemporaries in Athens. 

A great deal is made, as might be expected, of Plato’s Syracusan 
venture and of the effect which it had upon his later thought. The 
authenticity of the majority of the Epistles is not questioned. It 
may be mentioned, incidentally, that the Gorgias is placed con- 
siderably earlier and the Phaedrus somewhat later in the chron- 
ological order of the dialogues than is usual. 

The author has made a commendable attempt to study and 
interpret Plato in his Hellenic setting, to keep in mind the circum- 
stances of time and place and inheritance which conditioned Pla- 
to’s thinking. As a result his book contains a number of penetrat- 
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ing observations. Occasionally, however, he has allowed his fancy 
to run riot. For example, it is surely fantastic, in speaking of 
the discourse of the Laws in the Crito, to say: 

Damit mag sich auch entschleiern, warum dieser echteste Grieche [sc., 
Socrates] ohne Ahnen sein kann. Er ist nicht aus einem der altheiligen 
Geschlechter, weil er Kind der staatsbildenden Gesetze selber ist, ihr ein- 
geborener Sohn, gezeugt, um den Geist ihres Lebens jetzt im Leben des 
Geistes zu verkiinden und zu retten (p. 27). 


The style of writing seems affected at times and is certainly not 
distinguished by lucidity. The book is attractively printed and 
bound; but the manner in which the references are given is ex- 
traordinarily inconvenient, and there is no index. 


L. R. SHERO 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Patrick Duncan, The Phaedo of Plato, Translated: New York, 
Oxford University Press, American Branch (1928). Pp. 175. 
$2.00. 

This volume contains a translation of Burnet’s text of the 
Phaedo* and two essays entitled “The Theory of Ideas in the 
Phaedo” (117-53) and “Socrates and the Doctrine of Immor- 
tality” (154-75). The essays give summaries of material found in 
Plato with some comment based largely on Burnet and Taylor. 
The translation is not an improvement on Fowler’s in the Loeb 
series (1913) except in rare instances. Mr. Duncan is at his best 
in the translation of philosophical passages. In conversational pas- 
sages his English is often awkward or unintentionally misleading, 
owing usually to an over-literal following of the Greek idiom. 
Nevertheless there are places where a student might be helped to 
a better understanding of Plato’s meaning. Future translators 
might well note the following points : 59 E, 3’ otv, “however’’; 61 E, 
dxeQ vuvdi, od ijoov, “to answer the question you just now asked”; 


1QOxford University Press (1899). The other works mentioned in this 
paragraph are Burnet, Plato’s Phaedo, with introduction and notes: Oxford, 
Clarendon Press (1911) and Greek Philosophy: Thales to Plato: London, Mac- 
millan (1914), and A. E. Taylor, Varia Socratica: Oxford, James Parker and 


Co. (1911). 
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62 A, ittw Zeds. “The traditional interpretation is impossible at 
Epistle v1, 345 A. The meaning seems to be, ‘God knows how it 
can be so,’ rather than, ‘God knows it is so.’ The former interpre- 
tation fits particularly well in the present passage. Compare the 
Arab’s inshallah, ‘if God wills,’ meaning, ‘it can only happen by a 
miracle.’ ” 62 E, 510 GAoylotws av pevyot, “consequently it would be 
an irrational act for him to run away.” 68 C, 5€ xov, “presumably.” 
70 C, pév ov, “certainly.” 72 A, tovtov 88 Svtos ixavdv mov Ed5dxet 
texunorov elvor Sti xth., “we decided, I believe, that if this state- 
ment was true, we had adequate proof that, etc.” 75 C, E, 5€ ye, 
“ves, but.” 82 E, tov cigypot thy dewdtyta xatwdovoa St bu’ Exrdupias 
éotiv, “observing the frightful ingenuity of the prison in that its 
bonds are bonds of appetite.” 88 A, xovetv means “to suffer dam- 
age,” “to get worn out.” 
L. A. Post 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
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Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Marie B. Denneen, North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist 
the inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in 
touch with matters of interest in the professional world, and to serve as a 
receiving center and distributing point for questions and contributions on 
teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of 
this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with 
projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and materials are requested. All 
correspondence should be addressed to the editor of this department. ] 


Objective Tests in First-Year Latin 

Teachers of Latin who are interested in objective tests will 
welcome a series of tests which appear in this department begin- 
ning with the December number. The tests are intended for first- 
semester Latin students. They are based on the vocabulary given 
in The College Entrance Word List* and on the forms and syn- 
tax outlined for the first semester in Part I of the Report of the 
Classical Investigation. There will be three tests each on Vocab- 
ulary, Derivatives, Forms, and Syntax and one test on Preposi- 
tions. We are indebted to Miss Lillian Dow, Negaunee, Michigan, 
and to Miss Jessie Talbot, Lincoln High School, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wisconsin, for this very timely contribution. 


Test I on Derivatives 


In the space indicated after the English word place the number of 
the Latin word from which it is derived. 


1. Pulchritude ( ) 1. pugnd 
2. agrarian ( ) 2. amicus 
3. tenacity ( ) 3. dé 

4. amicable ( ) 4. audid 

5. expatriate ( ) 5. iinus 

6. donor ( ) 6. moned 
7. pugnacious ( ) 7. socius 
8. accelerator ( ) 8. pulcher 


1A Latin Word List, College Entrance Examination Board, 431 West 117 
Street, New York City. 
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9. unison ( ) 9. dénum 
10. inaudible ( ) 10. vulneré 
11. pecuniary ( ) 11. bellum 
12. admonish ( ) 12. superbus 
13. convention ( ) 13. ager 
14. debt ( ) 14. populus 
15. irrevocable ( ) 15. mianid 
16. audacity ( ) 16. agricola ‘ 
17. decimal ( ) 17. patria 
18. aquarium ( ) 18. venid 
19. bellicose ( ) 19. audax 
20. exalted ( ) 20. tened 
21. suburb ( ) 21. vocd 
22. mural ( ) 22. celer { 
23. depopulate ( ) 23. peciinia 
24. vulnerable ( ) 24. aqua 
25. social ( ) 25. soror 
26. decimus 
27. pond 
28. altus 
29. urbs 
30. mirus 
31. débed 
32. aequus 
33. ubi 
34. auded 
35. dicd 


Test II on Derivatives 


In each sentence, a word derived from a Latin root has been under- 
lined. In the group of words following each sentence, underline the word 
whose meaning is the same as the underlined word in the sentence. 


1, The admonition was very timely. 
(flight, warning, danger, rescue.) 

2. The hostile armies met on the bank of the river. 
(large, new, special, unfriendly.) 

3. The militia were called out to restore order. 
(police, sailors, troops, president.) 

4. The annual meeting was held last night. 
(first, long, yearly, monthly.) 

5. He had a great desire to dictate the rules. 
(break, use, declare, read.) 


























10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
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The laboratory was located on the third floor. 
(museum, library, nursery, workroom. ) 


Much grain was exported. 
(raised, cultivated, sent out, harvested.) 

The celerity of the boat was wonderful. 
(beauty, size, speed, height.) 

His fame had become great. 
(hunger, pride, desire, reputation.) 

The edifice was beautiful to look at. 
(picture, building, statue, ship.) 

The child dislocated his shoulder. 
(broke, injured, displaced, strained. ) 

The auxiliary forces had not yet arrived. 
(naval, brave, infantry, helping.) 

The window was broken by the culprit. 
(offender, boy, thief, sailor.) 

The advent of winter was dreaded by all. 
(severity, approach, length, cold.) 

Caesar admired the fortitude of his men. 
(skill, bravery, prudence, honesty.) 

He had predicted the coming of the storm. 
(noticed, expected, watched, foretold.) 

The boy was given corporal punishment. 
(severe, bodily, slight, meagre. ) 

The marine band played softly. 
(college, city, seamen’s, company.) 

Caesar left the Gauls in a pacified state. 
(joyful, peaceful, rebellious, unsettled.) 

Children like to be applauded by their teachers. 
(rewarded, loved, taught, praised.) 

The men formed an association to improve their town. 
(circle, alliance, organization, crowd.) 

The speaker spoke about maternal love. 
(lasting, brotherly, mature, mother.) 

Where is the habitat of that strange animal? 
(cave, young, home, mate.) 

How long were the people in servitude ? 
(service, slavery, office, prison. ) 

The boy had the effeminate habit of using perfume. 
(peculiar, distasteful, womanly, good.) 














Test III on Derivatives 


In the first column are 30 Latin words and in the second column 25 
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English words. On the line to the left of each English word, write the 
number of the Latin word in column 1 from which it is derived. 


1. déligé 
2. audid 
3. iungd 
4. civis 
5. patria 
6. moved 
7. frater 
8. mittd 
9. intellegd 
10. finis 
11. socius 
12. diicd 
13. brevis 
14. duo 
15. vir 


16. decimus 
17. cognédscé 


18. venid 
19. insula 
20. facid 
21. dicé 

22. moned 
23. filius 
24. bellum 
25. vided 
26. miinid 
27. laudd 


28. princeps 
29. niintid 
30. aqua 


Latin in Current Periodicals 


fraternity 
decimal 
laudable 
association 
brevity 
peninsula 
factory 
convention 
vision 
dictate 
patriot 
belligerent 
movement 


. admonish 
. delegate 


civics 


. mission 


aquarium 


. intelligence 
. conjunction 
. auditorium 


finite 
conduct 


. duet 


recognize 


The following lists, sent in by Prof. W. L. Carr, are based on 
a study made by Dr. Louisa V. Walker, of the University of 
Iowa, under the direction of The American Classical League in 
its recent investigation. The data* were gathered from the 1921 
issues of the most widely circulated periodicals in this country 


1 Latin in Current Periodicals and Newspapers: lowa City, Athens Press 


(1926). 
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and a dozen newspapers published in our larger cities. Teachers 
of Latin from coast to coast codperated in collecting this Latin 
which survives in the environment of periodical and newspaper 


English. 


Latin Plurals Occurring Ten Times or More 


agenda 62 
alumnae 203 
alumni 165 
antennae 23 
bacilli 23 
bacteria 44 
bases 18 
crises 26 


curricula 11 
data 282 
formulae 23 
fungi 20 

genii 10 
gladioli 14 
impedimenta 12 
insignia 37 


larvae 23 
literati 14 
memoranda 39 
phenomena 75 
stamina 35 
stimuli 21 
strata 47 


Abbreviations Occurring Ten Times or More 


A.B. 343 
A.D. 111 
A.M. 310 
a.m. 1714 
D.D. 219 
e.g. 13 

et al. 29 


etc. 1185 
ibid. 12 
ie. 95 

Ib. 319 
L.L.B. 46 
L.L.D. 133 
Litt.D. 75 


L.H.D. 20 

m. 32 

M.D. 124 

per cent 3110+ 
Ph.D. 260 

p.m. 3030 

P.S. 23 


Religious Phrases Occurring Ten Times or More 


Ave Maria 21 


Legal Phrases Occurring Ten Times or More 


de facto 31 


habeas corpus 48 


modus vivendi 19 


Proverbs and Mottoes Occurring Ten Times or More 


Excelsior 13 


General Phrases Occurring Ten Times or More 


ad infinitum 16 
ad valorem 17 
alma mater 26 
ante bellum 12 
bona fide 60 

in memoriam 12 
in statu quo 

or status quo 50 
in toto, 16 


per capita 115 

per se 17 

persona grata 11 

post bellum 15 

post mortem 24 

prima facie 18 

pro & con 9+ 

quid pro quo 11 

reductio ad absurdum 12 
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sine qua non 21 
vice versa 79 


Magna Charta 34 
per annum 59 
ex officio 11 


Miscellaneous Phrases Occurring Ten Times or More 


aut (Scissors) aut nullus — Life 54 


Latin Plurals Occurring from Four to Nine Times 


addenda 5 criteria 4 nebulae 6 
algae 6 dicta 8 paraphernalia 7 
analyses 9 foci 4 sanatoria 8 
auspices 5 genera 5 synopses 4 
axes 5 memorabilia 4 theses 4 
candelabra 5 narcissi vertebrae 


Abbreviations Occurring from Four to Nine Times 


B.Sc. 4 
L.L.M. 7 


pro. tem. 5 
Ph.B. 4 


Religious Phrases Occurring from Four to Nine Times 


Adeste Fideles 5 
Corpus Christi 4 


Gloria in excelsis 4 
Te Deum 9 


Legal Phrases Occurring from Four to Nine Times 


ad litem 4 


ex post facto 7 


pro re nata 4 


Literary Phrases Occurring from Four to Nine Times 
mirabile dictu— Vergil 7 
O Tempora, O Mores! — Cicero 5 
Quo Vadis — Sienkiewicz 4 
Religio Magistri — title of story in periodical 8 
Proverbs and Mottoes 
E pluribus unum 6 Tibi seris, tibi metis 6 


General Phrases Occurring from Four to Nine Times 





ad interim 4 

ad libitum 5 

ad nauseam 5 

ante mortem 8 
casus belli 4 

causa causans 4 
dementia praecox 4 
deus ex machina 6 


genus homo 4 

homo sapiens 6 
imperium in imperio 4 
in extremis 4 

in loco parentis 4 
materia medica 9 
modus operandi 9 
mutatis mutandis 4 


nunc pro tune 4 
pax vobiscum 6 

per contra 4 

per diem 7 

persona non grata 8 
pro rata 8 

sine die 8 

sub rosa 6 
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dramatis personae 9 ne plus ultra 7 sui generis 9 
et cetera 8 non est 4 vox humana 7 
ex cathedra 8 non possumus 5 vox populi 6 


Miscellaneous Phrases 
Terra Alta— name of place 5 


A Critic Goes Visiting 

Dean S. E. Stout, of Indiana University, furnishes the follow- 
ing item: 

I was once a visitor in a high-school Latin class in which a boy, having 
been asked to translate into Latin, “He ought to have been here an hour 
ago,” wrote, Abhinc una hora adfuisse debet. Adfuisse for “to have been 
here” seemed clearly correct to all of the class. By changing the English 
expression the teacher skilfully drew the correct rendering from the 
student. She asked: “Does it mean that he is now under obligation to 
have been here then, or that he was then under obligation to be here? 
How would you say, ‘He was then under obligation?’” At this point the 
student changed his Latin sentence to read: Abhinc una hora adesse 
debuit. 

I hope that the point was recalled the next day and the correct Eng- 
lish rendering of the following sentences, which the teacher had in the 
meantime modelled on sentences in Caesar was then secured: Agri nostri 
vastari non debuerunt (cf. Caes. B. G., 1, 11, 3). Viri fortes acriter pug- 
nare debuerunt (cf. Caes. B. G., 1, 33, 4). Nullus locus casui relinqui 
debuit (cf. Caes. B. G., vi, 42, 1). Equitum opera non in loco palustri 
desiderari debuit (cf. Caes. B. G., v1, 20, 4). Africam sorte Tubero ob- 
tinere debebat (Caes. B. C., 1, 30,2). A change to the future should also 
have been offered to see whether debebo redire would bring the transla- 
tion, “I shall be under obligations to return.” A parallel construction of 
possum might well have been added, with some such illustrations as the 
following: Latrones iure ad mortem deduci potuerunt, possunt, poterunt. 


The Attainment of Ultimate Odjectives 

Professor W. L. Carr, University of Michigan, has contributed 
Some Classroom Activities Directed toward the Attainment of 
Ultimate Objectives Commonly Regarded As Valid for First- 
Year Latin. The activities will appear in consecutive numbers of 
the JOURNAL. 

Objective V —Increased knowledge of the facts relating to the life, 
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history, and institutions of the Romans and increased ability to appreci- 
ate references and allusions to these topics 

1. The pupil reads in Latin stories about the Romans. 

2. The pupil reads in English stories about the Romans. 

3. The pupil reports to the class on special topics dealing with Roman 
life, history, etc. 

4. The pupil reports to class references and allusions to Roman life, as 
he finds them in his general reading. 

5. The pupil is encouraged to make posters or keep a scrapbook of 
pictures and cartoons relating or alluding to Roman life or classical 
mythology. 

6. The pupil is encouraged to take as a special project the study of 
certain modern survivals of ancient Roman customs and institutions, 
e.g. the calendar, Christmas celebration. 

7. The pupil is encouraged to take as a special project the making of a 
model of a Roman house, Roman furniture, Roman clothing, a wax 
tablet, etc. 

8. The pupils give plays or banquets in Roman costume and with Roman 
furniture. 

9. The pupil begins the compilation of a classical Who’s Who. Space 
should be left for later additions as the pupil takes later courses in 
Latin. 

Objective VI — An elementary knowledge of the simpler general prin- 
ciples of language structure 

1, The teacher explains and illustrates the general relationship between 
the various languages of the Indo-European family, especially 
emphasizing the Germanic and Latin elements in English. 

2. The teacher explains and illustrates the relation between Latin and 
the Romance languages. 

3. A pupil who knows or is studying a foreign language other than 
Latin is encouraged to report similarities in this language to words 
or grammatical principles being studied in Latin. 

4. In the various types of word-study the teacher insists upon a careful 
distinction between derivatives and cognates. 


A Cardboard Roman House 

Mr. H. Marlow of the Bury Grammar School, Bury, Lan- 
cashire, England, reports that orders for the cardboard model of 
a Roman house, to which reference was made in the October 
JouRNAL (pp. 71 f.), should now be addressed to him. The price 
has been raised to ten shillings, and orders have been so numer- 
ous that several months will be required to catch up with them. 

















Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass.. and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory 
covered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; 
Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States 
east of the Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Car., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and 
Franklin H. Potter, the University of lowa, lowa City, lowa, for the territory 
of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Walter A. Edwards, Los 
Angeles High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be 
made as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print pro- 
grams of meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as 
live news in advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. 
In this connection it should be remembered that the November issue, for ex- 
aTtey appears on October fifteenth and that the forms close on September 

th. 


Christmas Meetings 


The annual meetings of the Archaeological Institute of America, the 
American Philological Association, the College Art Association, and 
the Linguistic Society will be held at the Metropolitan Museum and the 
Park Central Hotel December 27-29, 1928. By arrangement with the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science reduced rates 
will be available on the certificate plan. 

Among the papers which will be presented at the meeting of the Insti- 
tute are the following: “The Greek House as Excavated at Olynthus,” 
by Professor David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins University; “Excava- 
tions in the Theater and Tombs of Corinth in 1928,” by Professor T. 
Leslie Shear, Princeton University; “The Andover Pecos Expedition,” 
by Dr. A. V. Kidder, Phillips Academy; “Greek Art as an Expression 
of Love of Nature,” by Professor H. R. Fairclough, Stanford University 
and Amherst College; “A Dionysiac Miracle at Corinth,” by Professor 
Campbell Bonner, University of Michigan; “Neolithic Settlement at 
Olynthus,” by Dr. George E. Mylonas, Johns Hopkins University; “The 
Biblical and Archaeological Location of Eden,” by Dr. George S. Dun- 
can, the American University; “The Theater at Corinth, an Architec- 
tural Survey,” by Dr. Richard Stillwell, Princeton University; “A 
Statue of Protesilaus in the Metropolitan Museum,” by Miss Gisela M. A. 
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Richter, the Metropolitan Museum of Art; “The Dykes of Wales — 
Offa’s Dyke,” by Mr. D. W. Phillips, Asbury College; “Aegean Influence 
in Sicily in the Bronze Age,” by Professor J. Penrose Harland, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; “The Historian Chares,” by Mr. C. A. Robinson, 
Jr., Brown University ; “Reconstruction of the Athenian Tribute Stelae,” 
by Dr. Benjamin D. Meritt, University of Michigan; and “A Greek 
Statuette at Mount Holyoke College,” by Miss Carolina M. Galt, Mount 
Holyoke College. 

A full program of the meeting will be mailed promptly upon request 
addressed to Professor Rollin H. Tanner, General Secretary, New York 
University, University Heights, New York. 


Ecole Antique De Nimes 

An unusual opportunity is offered those interested in the Roman 
remains in southern France by the Ecole Antique de Nimes. The school 
has now been established for nine years and has been patronized by 
students from various countries, but not as yet by Americans. Sessions 
are held for two weeks in late August and early September, enrolment 
is free, and no evidence of scholastic attainment is required. Some lec- 
tures are given in French by various scholars on the antiquities of the 
region and related subjects, and an annual bulletin is issued containing 
the text of these lectures; but the greater number of meetings are given 
over to excursions, chiefly by motor, to a great number and variety 
of interesting sites including those of prehistoric and mediaeval as well 
as of classical importance. These excursions are not only better organ- 
ized from the point of view of the classicist, and cheaper, than the 
commercial trips, but they include some places not ordinarily accessible 
except by private motor. At the end of the session a longer excursion, 
usually of three days, is made. Last year the final excursion was to 
Marseilles and its neighborhood; in 1928 it was to Orange, Vaison, 
Rochemaure, Valence, and Vienne, and the inclusive price from Nimes 
was only 300 francs. 

Interested visitors are welcome at the individual meetings and ex- 
cursions without any formality. Fuller information may be obtained 
from the secretary, M. de Loye, 17 Grand’ Rue, Nimes. 


Grinnell, Iowa 

The Vergil class in the high school at Grinnell, Iowa, stole a march 
on the Americal Classical League and the other organizations which 
are planning to celebrate the bimillennial of Vergil’s birth in 1930 by 
holding a celebration of its own in October. Every member of the 
class took part in the program, most of them impersonating characters 
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in the Aeneid in scenes chosen from the great epic. This might well 
be made an annual event in every Vergil class throughout the country. 


Rochester, New York 

Mr. Mason D. Gray, head of the Ancient Language Department of 
the East High and Junior High Schools at Rochester, died at the wheel 
of his automobile on October 30, 1928. The following appreciation was 
written by Professor R. V. D. Magoffin, president of the American 
Classical League, for which Mr. Gray performed his most signficant 
task: “For many years Mr. Gray has been one of the most potent 
forces behind the movement to help both the teachers and the teaching 
of Latin in our secondary schools. His well-deserved reputation brought 
about his appointment as one of the three men to conduct the Classical 
Investigation sponsored by the American Classical League, with money 
provided by the Generali Education Board. The work of Mr. Gray as a 
Latin teacher is too well known to need comment. The excellence of 
the textbooks which have been written wholly, or in part, by him is 
widely recognized. He was chosen, at the last annual meeting of the 
American Classical League, as an Elective Member of the Council to 
serve for six years. For the past two years he has been doing more 
work than a man really ought to do since, in addition to his own 
scholarly work in writing, his teaching, and his catholic interest in 
the classics generally, he was also engaged in another great investiga- 
tion, which took much of his time and must have sapped considerable of 
his strength. In the death of Mason D. Gray the classical cause of this 
country has lost an ardent supporter and a vital force.” 











Correspondence 


To THE Epirors OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 
Sirs: 

Many of us will be readily inclined to grant as true much which 
Professor Prindle wrote in the October issue of the CLAssicaL JoURNAL 
(3-13) in criticism of derivative study in “Jones’” first year Latin book. 
Certainly poor derivative teaching, like poor teaching of oral Latin, soon 
involves the pupil in a confused and discouraged mental condition. Not 
only that, it is one of the most culpable ways of wasting time. 

However, Mr. Prindle seems to have fallen into a natural error, com- 
mon, iet us say, to certain college men who criticize the textbooks of 
secondary schools and do not fathom the psychology of the high school 
pupil’s mind. The critic presumes that the pupil who uses the “Jones” 
book (and we all know what textbook he means) is thrown entirely 
upon his own resources. He apparently assumes that this is the view- 
point of the author of the “Jones” book: “Here is a vocabulary, ladies 
and gentlemen, and with it a column of derivatives. Tell us tomorrow, 
when you come to class, what you can make of it.” 

Now, I hold no brief for the “Jones” book, nor do I recommend his 
particular method of presenting derivative study. But it seems to me that 
he expects the high-school teacher to attack this problem more in this 
fashion: “Here, boys and girls, is a vocabulary. The Romans used those 
words to express ideas. We have borrowed many of them and use them 
today, some in the same form that the Romans used, others in changed 
forms, to express similar ideas. Let me tell you the story of how this 
word in the derivative column, which looks so little like its Roman an- 
cestor, came to mean what it does in English, etc., etc.” In other words, 
whereas to our critic the vocabulary with its derivative column stands 
out as an objective study, cold and uninviting, challenging the pupil to 
fathom it, to a teacher who understands the limitations of a high-school 
pupil’s mind, it stands out as a thing to be worked with, and the deriva- 
tive column is as much the teacher’s problem to put across to the pupil 
as the pupil’s duty to make an effort to understand. 

Again, there is scarcely any exercise in Latin study that will so well 
develop word-curiosity, if the term will be permitted, as derivative study 
of the rarer words, those which will not frequent the pages of the 
student’s later reading. I am inclined to believe that, while much greater 
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emphasis should be placed on the study of derivatives which will function 
in the pupil’s present and later reading, many rarer words may contrib- 
ute much to arousing the pupil’s interest in words as words and in 
making him a lover of words and an experimenter in their use. 

There is another angle from which a study of the rarer words may 
be justified. Much may be said in favor of creating as rich a background 
as possible during the first year of Latin study. To be sure, this should 
not be crowded wholly into the first year, a mistake too frequently made 
by teachers who are intent upon “covering the ground” in the second 
year. But the time to study derivatives is when the word-study has a 
proper setting; and that setting is a paragraph or chapter of Latin for 
translation. Words apart by themselves make a dismal exercise. They 
are like tools apart from the material from which the structure is to 
be built. Moreover, albino, sempiternal, umbrage, fructify, are very 
good words for derivative study and deserve a place in any progressive 
first-year book. And it is my opinion that the proper comprehension of 
a half thousand words of similar nature might be a good basis, among 
others, for the granting of the Phi Beta Kappa key. 

Hence I, for one, am not hostile to the introduction of some of the 
rarer derivatives, provided, of course, that they are not extraordinarily 
rare and too far removed in their visible form from their Latin parent, 
and, most important of all, that teachers shall talk up the vocabularies 
to their pupils and try to enkindle a curiosity to know some of the rarer 
words and fall a victim to their charm. 

Respectfully yours, 
DorranceE S. WHITE 

UnNIvERsITY OF CHICAGO 


To THE EpitTors OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 
Sirs: 

Since Mr. White has apparently received from my article in the 
JouRNAL impressions which I did not intend to convey, an attempt to 
make my points clearer may not be amiss. I had no intention of belittling 
the part of the teacher, nor do I suppose that “Jones” intends the high- 
school boy to attack unaided a new and difficult task. My aim was merely 
to evaluate his book as a tool for the use of teacher and pupil in attain- 
ing a common end. If the teacher does his duty as Mr. White sees it, 
he will be forced to discuss the errors of fact, principle, and method 
which the book contains, and thereby to destroy the confidence of the 
pupil in it, in him, or in both. To convince a child that the book is 
wrong demands an amount of scholarship which inexperienced teachers 
do not always possess and an expenditure of time that is usually all out 
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of proportion to the point at issue. Besides, that attitude of reasonable 
skepticism about the printed word which it is the task of the college to 
create is of doubtful value to the high-school pupil. 

I have no objection to the teaching of rare derivatives for their own 
sake, “if the teacher is competent and the pupils fairly intelligent.’’ Only 
I would have both teacher and pupil conscious of what they are doing, 
lest the pupil regard as useless what was never meant to be immediately 
useful. It is perhaps fair to add, however, that when it comes to syntax, 
people are severely criticized for teaching principles which do not 
promise to be immediately used, no matter how interesting or educative 
these principles may be. 

Differences of opinion about particular derivatives are only natural. 
In college I usually refer to derivatives only when they help in explaining 
the Latin, and such incidental reference can train only by ceasing to be 
incidental. Perhaps a half-year might be spent more profitably on the 
Latin and Greek elements in English than on Lucretius or Tacitus. But 
before giving such a course, I, at least, should wish to know more of 
Vulgar Latin, Old French, Middle English, and general linguistics than 
I now do. 

Respectfully yours, 
LesTER M. PrINDLE 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
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